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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


BEE-HIVE ECTI NS ETC. | PAAAAAAABAABSAAAARAASBAAAABAABRAE 
We make the nage and rapes at ‘ Beautiful ! Gentle ! Prolific ! 


Our Sections are far the best on the market, } The Five - Banded Golden Italian Bees. 
Our Works turn out the most goods of any facto- | « 
ry in the world. lq Send 5c for sample of bees and be convinced. 
Our goods are known as the best throughout the « Cat alogue free. One queen, June or July, $1.00; 
United States and Europe. ¢ Six, 35.00. 
Write for free, illustrated catalogue and price list. < J. F. MICHAEL, 
G. B. LEWIS & CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. | £°!3c> GERMAN, DARKE CO., OHIO. 
ws oy a, 0 tl ay 3 | eee weve ee VEE 
pdhcedc:sinnitriaant deeddaisnhzinitsbctmrisa pan Liem Wise xen s ¢?in responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


 henwoucnin 





A POULTRY Called “The Chicken Busi- Wholesale and Retail Manufacturer 
: SS, a 1d How to Make it i 2 
a youl’ abut it | and Dealer in BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 

BOOK — sly ‘lusts ited, practical, _ origi- | ONE- PIECE SECTIONS A SPECIALTY, 

nal. Price 50 cents, postpaid. An il- 

lustrated circular free, giving particu- | § GOOD AS THE BEST. 
lars about the book, and prices of pure-bred fowls | Send for catalogue. W.E. SMITH, 
and eggs for sale by the author. A 4tfdb | 5etdb Successor to Smith & Smith, 

H. B. CEER, Nashville, Tenn. KENTON, Haroin Co., Ono. 


“In responding to this advertisement mention (}LEANINGS, | In writing advertisers please mention this paper 


New Cowan Reversible 
Honey-Extractor. 


May be Reversed Without Stopping the Machine. 





A Grand Success. 





Strong, well made in every respect, light, and of conven- 
ient size. The can is but little larger than that of the 
Novice. The gear is beveled, and covered by an iron shield, 
and the crank outside the can. Frank MeNay, of Mauston, 
Wis., a bee-keeper who produces tons and tons of extracted 
honey, says of it: 

After carefully examining and trying the Cowan extractor, I 
have failed to find a weak part, and [do not hesitate to say that 
it is the best extractor made, both in regard to convenience and 
durability, and I shall replace all of my five machines with the 
Cowan as soon as possible. 

It is indorsed also by J. F. McIntyre, an extensive ex- 
tri “ere honey producer in ( ‘alifornia; by W. Z. Hutchinson, 
Dr. C. C. Miller, and others 


Price all Complete, Japanned and Lettered, for L. Frame, $10. 
A. 1. ROOT, MEDINA, OH10. 





DOVETAILED HIVEs, SIMPLICITY HIVEs, 


SECTIONS, EXTRACTORS, ETC. 
A FULL LINE OF 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
60-PAGE CATALOGUE. Itfdb 


J. M. JENKINS, WETUMPKA, ALABAMA. 


(Fin respondiny to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


ROOT’S GOODS FOR THE EAST. 


Bee-Keepers of the East should 
Bear In Mind sv ise esabisietarssracusean Eastern Branch 





where our Bee-keepers’ Supplies are kept for sale,and prompt shipment. You can save time 
and freight by ordering from our Eastern Branch. We have engaged Mr. F. A. Sal- 
isbury to take charge of this business, and he will treat you well. He will 
be pleased to send you a list of goods kept in stock, 
Address all orders, 


EASTERN BRANCH, F. A. SALISBURY, Agent, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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IN JULY AND AUGUST. 
In June, $1 seotn. Mismated 
queens, 40 cent 


J.C. WHEELER PLANO, ILL. 





TELL you what, Jones, Levering 
Bros. sell the best goods and at 
the lowest price of any one I’ve 


tp, 


‘ 


6-15db 
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muiled 





struck yet. The largest and best 
equipped 

Bee - Hive Factory 
in the West. The Dovetailed Hive 
and New Hoffman self - spacing 
Frame a specialty. Every thing 
used by practical bee-keepers at 
wholesale and retail. Send for their 
free Illustrated Price List, and 
save money. Suppl Dealers, send 
for their Wholesale List. Address 

LEVERING BROS., 
Wiocta, Cass Co., Iowa. 
Please mention this paper. 

at $3 per 1000. These are 
verfec aK ~ and first-class. 
rood foundation 45 cts. per lb. 
All supplies equally low. Goods ene i sae 

from New York city -18dt 

J. STRINCHAM, 
92 Barclay St., N.Y. 
Pcadlnaed responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
Yellow, Extra, Excellent 

Italian Queens F Tested, "51.50 Two-frame 

for sale in June Untested, $1 Nucleus with 

at ChenangoJf Order early Queen, $2.00. 

Valley Apiary ™ Send for list “ Don’t pass by 
Mrs. OLIVER COLE, Sherburne, Chenango Co., N. Y. 
9tfdb Please mention this paper. 

. . 
BEE-HIVE Dovetailed or Otherwise, 
9 All Kinds of Bee Supplies. 

Write for free catalogue. W.H. PUTNAM, 
8-138db 
ln responding to this advertixement mention GLEANINGS. 

ey Pig 
* 
at CHAS 
Bingham’s Perfeet Safety 
SMOKER. 

Pat. 1878; Re-issued 1882. Pat. 1892 
No more soiled sections, burned 
fingers, or burned Apiary. Any 
large advertiser of Bingham Smo- 
| kers willsend youa Perfect Doc- 
tor, Perfect Conqueror, or Perfect 
| Large Smoker, if a will send to 
i} him 25 cts. more than the regular 
mail price, and ask for either of 

the three sizes mentioned. 

Bingham & Hetherington, Abronia, Mich. 

Wln respondiny to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 
LEATHER-COLORED /TALIAN 

QUEENS. 

One untested, $1.00; six, $5.50; twelve, $10.00; one 
tested, $1.50; six, $8.00; twelve, $15.00; selected for | 
breeding early, each, $2.50; one year old tested, in | 
June only, $1.25; six, $7.00; twelve, $13.00. 
old queens, each, 50c. Descriptive catalogue 
free on application. 
8-13db H 

- A. E. MANuM, Bristol, Vt. 

GP" Ip responuing to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 

Italian Bees and Queens For Sale. 

Untested queens, $1.00; tested, $1.50. Bees, $1.00 
per lb. Colony, $5.00. Also barred Plymouth Rock 
eggs for sitting, $1.00 - 13. 

7-16db MRS. A. A. SIMPSON, Swarts, Pa. 


River Falls, Pierce Co., Wis. | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Two-year- | 


' 
| 


| are all first-class in quality and workmanship. 
| alogue seut free. Reference, First National Bank, 
| Sterling, Il. 


500 


GLOBE BEE-VEIL 


~ By Mail for $1.00. 

A center rivet holds 5 spring-steel 
cross-bars like a globe to support the 
bobinetVeil. These button to a neat 

rass neck-band, holding it firmly. 

Itis easily put together; notrouble 

* to puton, or take off. An absolute 
rotection against any a 1 
s. Will go over oy s 

sized hat; can be worn Lo wit 
out discomfort; fits an head; does not obstruct tee 

vision; folds compactly, and can be carried in 
ket: in short, it is invaluable to a7 one whomn 
Bies bother, mosquitos bite, or bees sting. 


Kxtrea Nets, 50 Cents Kach. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
199 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill: 


Bee - Keepers’ # Supplies. 


Weare poapened to furnish bee-keepers with sup- 
plies promptly and at lowest rates. Estimates gladly 
furnished, and correspondence solicited. Our goods 
Cat- 





Address 1-24db 
WM. McCUNE & C€O., 
Sterling, Illinois. 


jon GLEANINGS 


ln responding to this 


5 CTS. will getasample cage of my 5-banded 
bees; 1 untested 3 bande d, 60c; six for 

$3.00; 1 5-banded, 75c: six for $4.25. Full ¢ olonies, 

nuc vei and supplies c na ao catalogue free. 

12tfdb CHAS. H. THIES, Steeleville, Ill. 


Please mention this paper. 


Colonies of Bees Devot- 
ed to Queen-Rearing. 


Write for prices on large quantities. 


TWO MILLION SNOW - WHITE SECTIONS. 


Write for prices on large quantities. 
Send for our 24-Page Catalogue of Dovetailed 
Hives, Smokers, Extractors, Etc. 


LEAHY M’P’G CO0., Higginsville, Missouri. 
Please mention this paper. 5tfdb 


WHY, YES, EVERYBODY KNOWS 
that it pays to purchuse 
their HONEY-COMB FOoUN- 
DATION at C. W. PHELPS 
&CO.’S Wholesale and Re- 
tail Foundation Factory. 
They sell heavy for Brood, 
45c.; thin for Comb Hone 
55c. They dealin all kin $ 
of Apiarian supplies. Their 
customers are always 
pleased, for their work is 
good and prices reasona- 
ble. Send for free sam- 
ples Foundation and price-list of Bee supplies. 
Address C. W. PHELPS & Co., 74 Pettit street, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 











A Four-Color Label for Only 15 
Cts. Per Thousand. 


Just think of it! we can furnish you a very neat 


| four-color label, with your name and address, with 
' the choice of having either “*comb”’ 
| before the word 


or “extracted "’ 
* honey,” for only 75 cts per thou- 
sand; 50 cts. ne 500, or 30 cts. for 250, postpaid. The 
size of the label is 24x1 inch—just right to go round 
the neck of a bottle, to put on a section, or to adorn 
the front of a honey-tumbler. Send for our special 
label catalogue for samples of this and many other 
pretty designs in label work. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 








HONEY WANTED. 





We are entirely sold out of both comb and ex- | 


tracted honey, and should be pleased to receive 
offers. We have a demand for only the best grade. 
If you have any new comb honey to offer yet, let 
us hear from you, with quantity, and price you ask. 
We can use either new or old extracted honey of 
good quality. Mail sample, naming quantity and 
orice, and tell how put up. In this connection we 
esire to call your attention to the screw-top mail- 
ing-block in another column. 


OUR NEW TOMATO-BOOK. 

Sixty-four pages of this work are now printed and 
bound together in convenient form for reference. 
This book gives the most complete directions for 
muking hot-beds of every description, perhaps, of 
any thing now in print. It alsu includes the use of 
cloth, glass, and even boards for covering the beds, 
and considers all the practical appliances in use for 
growing plants of every description under protec- 
tion, not only in our locality, but away down south 
and away up north. The price of the work is 40 cts., 
postpaid by mail. If you send for it now you will 
get the advance sheets as fust as they come from 
the printing-press, and the complete book when fin- 
ished besides. 


JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT. 

Our call for offers on Japanese buckwheat in last 
number has revealed the fact that there is a good 
deal of it to be had. At least a thousand bushels 
have been offered us, and some at such a price that 
we are able to sell at the old figure given in our cat- 
alogue, except that you must pay extra for bags. 
This will make the prices, including bags, as fol- 
lows: 1 bush., $1.20; 2 bush., 82.10; lt bush. or over, 
$1.00 per bushel. We have secured a good supply, 
and can fill orders promptly at above figures. We 
sowed some as late as August 10,some years ago, 
and matured a crop of seed, so there is time to send 


fora month yet; although if you can it is best to | 


get itin by the lith to 20th of July, to be sure of 
maturing the seed before early fall frosts. 


STRAWBERRY-PLANTS, ETC. 

There is ashort period during the last of June 
and first of July, while strawberries are fruiting, 
when it is not advisable to ship plants, for the 
young plants have not yet made sufficient root to 
bear transportation. You can, however, set them 
out during this period if the young plants are 
grown on your own grounds or on those of a neigh- 
bor near by, so you can move them with sufficient 
dirt adhering to the roots. During the coming fall 
we shall give place to three new varieties; viz., 
Parker Earle, Edgar  ppomng Wartield. We may 
drop some of our old ones, but have not decided 
just which ones to drop, at present writing. For 
several sepsons past, the demand in our locality has 
been for a berry that would stand wet weather. 
If now, however, we should have a dry season, or a 
succession of dry seasons, it might materially 
change our decision as to what varieties to recom- | 
mend. We presume we shall have a limited number 
of plants, rooted enough to send out by the middle 
of July. Large orders, however, can not well be 
filled until two weeks or a month later. 








JULY 1. 


SQUARE CANS FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. 
| I believe bee-keepers generally are learning more 

and more the advantage of putting up extracted 
honey for shipment in these square cans. Honey 
in square cans handles much more satisfactorily 
than in any other package, according to our expe- 
rience. Weare prepared to furnish you the square 
cans, f.o. b. at Conneaut, Ohio, St. Louis, Mo., or 
from here, at the following srices: 

Two five gal. cans, shen | with 1%-inech screws, 
each, 75c; 10, $7.00; 100, $65.00. 

Two five-gal. cans, boxed with 14 and 4 in. screws, 
each, 85e; 10, 88.00; 100, $75.00. 

One five-gal. can, boxed with 1%-inch screws, 
each, 45c; 10, $4.20; 100, $40.00. 

One tive-gal. can, boxed with 14% and 4 inch screws, 
each, 50c; 10, $4.70; 100, $45.00. 

Ten one-gal. cans, boxed with screws, each, $1.50: 
10, $14.00; luv, $130.00. 

One hundred one-gal. cans in one box, $12.00. 


WINTER OR EGYPTIAN ONION-SETS NOW READY. 

If these are set out at once they will make a large 
growth before winter sets in; and, under favorable 
circumstances, will divide up, making many onions 
where you planted only one set; so you will see 
there is a big advantage in getting them in early. 
Of course, they are now green, for we pick them 
from the stalks just as they are sent out,and they 
are expected to be planted at once. If you wish to 
keep them for any length of time before planting, 
you will need to wait until the sets are more mature 
and dry. The demand for these sets for many years 
has been greater than the supply, so you will need 
to send in your orders early. Prices: 15 cts. per qt., 
or $1.00 per peck. If wanted by mail, add 10 cts. per 


; qt. extra. his is the only onion, so far as my 


| knowledge extends, that is so hardy as to stand any 


winter in any locality; and it furnishes onions for 
market or table use not only weeks but months 
ahead of any other. In cold-frames and hot-beds, 
such asI have described, it can re: udily be grown 
and marketed every day in the year. 


BEESWAX DECLINED AGAIN. 

The market on beeswax is still growing easier, 
and we make a further decline of 2 cents per lb. 
From now till further notice we will pay for aver- 
age wux, delivered here, 23 cts. cash; 26 in trade. 
Our selling price will be 29 cts. for average, 33 for 
select yellow. Our retail price of foundation is 
reduced 3 cts. per lb., and the table of prices will 
stand as follows from now till further notice: 

TABLE OF PRICES OF COMB FOUNDATION. 

When you order, be sure to tell which grade you 
want, and give price. 

Small samples of each grade will be mailed free. 

—Price per lb. in lots not less than 
Sq. ft | 
NAME OF GRADE. |per Ib | 1 Ib. 10 Ibs. 26 Ibs. | 50 Ibs. |100 Ibs 


Heavy brood fan. 4to5|] 4 e 44 


} 43 #2 41 

Medium 5 to 6 45 44 43 42 41 

Light me ° 7to8 48 47 46 45 44 

Thin surplus “ 10 55 | 54 53 52 51 

Ex.thin “ “ jllto 12] 65 64 63 2 61 
Van Deusen thin | 

flat bottom 12 6 | 64 » 54 53 


For 200 lbs. or over, write for wholesale prices to supply- 
dealers 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


During the past few months we have bought up 
several outfits of machinery for making bee-keep- 
ers’ supplies; and if any of our readers or their 
friends contemplate putting in machinery we are 
prepared to fit you out from cellar to garret with 
everything you need in engines, boilers, machinery, 
shafting, pulleys, hangers, belting, saws, etc. The 
following isa partial list of the second-hand ma- 
chinery we have tosell. If you desire further par- 
ticulars we shall be pleased to hear from you. 

One 20-H. P. Fishkill horizontal engine, rebuilt, 
and as good as new; would cost new, $400; will sell 
for $200. 

One 5-H. P. horizontal engine and boiler, with en- 
gine mounted on boiler, in good running order. 
Price #150. 

One 24-inch two-roll Fay sandpaper machine, near- 
ly new. Price, new, $450; will sell for $175. 

One 9-inch cigar-box planer, nearly new; has been 
used very little. Price, new, $65; will sell for $40. 

One V-groove section machine, nearly new. This 
is our make, old style, with screw-feed; sold some 


| years ago for $75; will sell now for #40. 
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One cutter-head, with table complete, for cutting 
entrances to sections. Old style, but nearly new, 
o_ in good repair. Price, new, $25.00; will sell for 

15.00. 

One iron-frame hand-jointer; well worth $25; will 
sell for $15. 

One double-head tenoning-machine, especially ar- 
ranged for making the combined rabbet and miter 
joint of the Simplicity hive, but can be used for 
making sash and window-screen frames, etc. We 
could not build such a machine, and sell it for less 
than $150; we will sell this for $60. 

One iron-planer, 16x36-inch bed, automatic revers- 
ing device to run back and forth. It cost us, second- 
hand, several years ago, $150; is about as good now 
as then, but we had to have a larger size. We offer 
this for $50. 

Two extra large saw-tables for general use, to cut 
off or rip, with counter-shaft attached to frame; 
worth new, $50 each; will sell for $20 each. 

Two four-piece section-machines, as good as new. 
They cost new, $85 each; we will sell them for $30 
each. 

Also a large lot of shafting, pulleys, hangers, 
belting, and saws, too numerous to mention here. 








Wants or Exchange Department. 








Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our usu- 
al rates. All advertisements intended for this department 
must not exceed five lines, and you must SAY you want your 
adv’t in this ay og: ay or we will not be responsible for er- 
rors. You can have the notice as many lines as you please; 
but all over five lines will cost you according to our regular 
rates. This department is intended only for bona-fide ex- 
changes. Exchanges for cash or for price lists, or notices of- 
fering articles for sale, can not be inserted under this head. 
For such our regular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and 
they will be pes with the regular advertisements. We can not 
be responsible for dissatisfaction arising from these “swaps.” 








1] ANTED.—To exchange a tame fox fora pair of 
lop-eared rabbits, or offers. 
13d B. B. MORRILL, Stanstead, P. Q. 





ANTED.—To exchange one high-grade Safety 
bicycle; one 49-inch Columbia light roadster 
bicycle; one Odell typewriter; tested Italian queens, 
for wax, honey, or offers. J. A. GREEN, 
13tfdb Dayton, Ill. 
\ 7 ANTED.—To exchange golden Italian queens for 
brood combs or offers. JAS. M. SMITH, 
3d Perkiomenville, Pa. 
ANTED—To exchange pr for bees anda 
small printing-press. . J. STRINGHAM, 
13d 92 Barclay St., New York City. 








ANTED—to exchange a Barnes combined foot- 
ower saw, 8 vols. GLEANINGS, bees in Root’s 
chaff hives, for saw-table, band or jig saw, for light 
power. M. LupTMAN, Hannibal, O. 
\ 7 ANTED.—To exchange a new Novice extractor, 
never been used, has 60-lb. space below the 
reel. Price $7.00; will exchange for beeswax, honey, 
repeating rifle,or any thing Ican use. Write at 











| in good demand at 7 to 7%c. 


once; state what you have to trade, with price, 


quality, etc. A. A. WEAVER, Warrensburg, Mo. 








J.T. STEGNER, 
Redwood Falls, Minn. 


bees or offers. 


yee - exchange a good incubator, for | 
1 


W ANTED.—To exchange pure Italian queens, 3 or | 


5 banded. Write what you have to exchange. 
F. C. MoRROW, Wallaceburg, Ark. 





fre he —To exchange 25 new “Hunt” hives 

(chaff), about one haif nailed together, balance 
in flat; 250 good straight brood or extracting combs, 
built from full sheets of foundation; 100 Hoffman 
frames, wired, and a quantity of other frames; also 
a honey-extractor, used but one season, and in first- 
class condition; also 10 Langstroth Portico hives, 
single wall,in good condition, for Safety wheel, or 
offers. Reasons for selling hives, ete., have sold all 
my bees. GEO. N. CORNELL, 

Lock Box 6. Northville, Mich. 





HONEY COLUMN. 








CITY MARKETS. 


CHICAGO.—Honey.—The volume of business is 
small. We obtain former prices for any thing good 
incomb. Very littleoffered. Extracted unchanged 
at 6,7, and 8c. Sales are small, as all are running 
light, awaiting result of new crop. Beeswaz, 25 to 27. 

R. A. BURNETT, 

June 18. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 

ALBANY.—Honey.—Comb honey, slow sale and but 
little to sell as yet. Extracted Caner: stock light, 
some new Florida orange-blossom selling well. 
Beeswax.—Scarce at 28@3vc if fine. Consignments 
solicited. H. R. WRIGHT, 

June 24. Albany, N. Y. 


KANSAS City.—Honey.—All the old honey cleared 
up. Season late. We look for the new crop in 
about the middle of July. 

June 20. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 
514 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


DETROIT.—Honey.—No good honey in the com- 
mission houses to quote. What is left is very unde- 


| sirable. A good article would not bring over 12e. 
| Extracted, 7@8c. Beeswax, 25@26. 


June 20. M. H. Hunt, 
Bell Branch, Mich. 
Boston.—Honey.—We quote you our market on 
once | as follows: 1-lb. comb, white, 12@14, de- 
mand very light; extracted, 7@%. No beeswax on 
hand. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 
June 20. Boston, Mass. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Honey.—Stocks of old crop are 
very light; new crop just commencing to come in; 
crop prospects are poor and estimated considerably 
lighter than last season. We quote extracted honey, 
white, 5%@6c; light amber, 54¥@5%. Comb honey 
dull; 1-lb. frames, 10@11c; 2-lb., 7@10. Beeswax, 22 
@25. SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 

June 22. San Francisco, Cal. 


CnHiIcaGo.—Honey.—Comb honey dull and no de- 


|mand. Selling finest grade white lic. With new 


crop prices will rule firmer. Extracted searce and 
Beeswax.—Selling 26c. 
June 20. 8S. T. Fisu & Co., Chicago, Dl. 
Kansas City.— Honey.— We quote: 1-lb., No. 1, 
white, 1l-lb. comb, 10@12; No. 2, \@10; No. 1 amber, 
10; No.2, amber, 6@8. Extracted, 5@7. Beeswaz, 
— CLEMONS, MASON & Co., 
une 20. Kansas City, Mo. 


ALBANY.—Honey.—As reported in last issue, we 
closed out all of our stock of comb honey; but some 
other dealers, unable to sell theirs, have turned 
over their remaining stock to us; but it is selling 
very slowly, and prices are nominal. Extracted, in 
moderate demand, at 6@8. Beeswax, more plentiful, 
and price lower, 24@25. 

CHAS. MCCULLOCH & Co., 
Albany, N. Y. 


Str. Louis.—Honey.—We have nochanges to note. 
Extracted honey quite scarce, and in demand in bar- 
rels at 54% @5% for light color. 

June 21. D. G. Tutt Gro. Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 


New YorkK.—Honey.—No particular change since 
your last issue, excepting that southern extracted 
is coming a little more freely, that having a ten- 
dency to reduce the price. Southern honey, 60@70ce 
per gallon. Beeswax, 25@27c; 29c per lb. for extra 
selected. CHAS. ISRAEL & BRO., 

June 23. 110 Hudson 8St., New York. 








June 9. 


PORTLAND.—Honey.—There is no demand here 
now for honey. Everybody using fruit, which is 
cheap. Stocks are light. There are no changes to 
note since our last quotations. 

LEVY, SPIEGL & Co., 
Portland, Or. 


WANTED.—One hundred thousand pounds choice 
comb and extracted honey. Name source from 
which your honey is gathered. Mail samples at 
once and quote prices. 13tfdb 

J. A. BUCHANAN & Sons, Holliday’s Cove, W. Va. 


June 22. 
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The Bee~ For 1892 and a Fine, Young, Laying 
Keepers’ REVIEW Italian QUEEN ‘fo« $1.50. The 


Alone, 75 Cts. For $1.75, the Revieui, the Queen, and the SO et. Book, 
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eviewi Alone, $1.00. The Queen 


ent. W. Z. Hutehinson, Flint, Mich. 
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P. S.—If not acquainted with the Review, send ten cents for three late but different issues. 





DR. J. W. CRENSHAW, 
Versailles, - Kentucky, 


Offers for Sale 
Untested Italian Queens at $1.00 each through May 
and June; after, 75c each. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Queens raised only from Imported 
mother. Drones only from selected 
and tested mothers. 
Also CELERY PLANTS from July to September, at 
#2.00 per M. 7-18db 
erin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


ae OATMAN'S 
,  naamcmmcnaa SOLDERING AND REPAIR EIT 


es) Consists of fire-pot, solder- | 
| ing-irons, solder, and solder- | 
ee DD J ing-fluid, with tools compl’te | 


as shown in cut, with direc- 
——<a,) tions for soldering different | 
= }—- metals, and how to keep your | 
soldering-irons in shape 
Whole kit, boxed, 12 Ibs. 
Shipped on receipt of 8200. 
Agents wi _ 
Oo. OATMA 
8-7db Medina. Sno. 
arin <5 advertisement mention GLEANINGS 












Italians, untest- 
ed, 7 cts. War- 
ranted,8) cts. 


Tested, #100. One C “ea e Breeder Given 
Away with each dozen. Five-Banded 
Golden Queens, *1 to $?. Write for low- 
er prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bees, s0c 
perlb. KF... MORROW, Wallaceburg, Ark. 
("ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


SUPPLIES wuovtsa 
AND 
WHOLESALE. 
Everything usedin the Apiary. 
Greatest variety and largest stock 


in the West. New catalog, 54 illustrated pages, 
free to bee-keepers. ERETCHMER, BED OAE, IOWA. 


in writing advertisers please mention this paper 


CARNIOLAN Oey ne ent Never 


have dysentery. All queens reared from select im- 

wrted mothers. Untested, 50c; 12 for $5.00. Tested, 

‘1.00; 12 for $10.00, Select tested, $1.50. Descriptive 

circular free. A. Le —— Jordan, Ind. 
8-13db 


75c. Golden Queens by Return Mail.  78¢. 


My Golden Italians are good workers, and gentle. 
Queens are carefully bred from best stock. Three 
yr ens, 82.00; six for $8.50; dozen, $6.00. Safe arriv- 

land satisfaction guaranteed. Money order office, 
Daytona, Fia. JOHN B. CASE, 
litfdb Port Orange, Vol. Co., Fla. 


6-13db 


ege IF YOU WANT GOLD. © 


Bend for one of my golden Italian queens, raised 
from the best 5-banded stock, that has been award- 
ed First Premium at the Detroit Exposition 
the last two years. Untested queens, $1.00 each; 
6 for %5.00. Tested queens, $2.00 each. Breeding 
queens, $5.00 each. 





ELMER HUTCHINSON, 
litfdb VASSAR, TUSCOLA Co., MICHIGAN. 
Please mention this paper. 





_ JENNIE ATCHLEY 


Will send you either three or five banded Italian 
queens in June, July, and August, 75e each; $4.20 
for 6, or $8.0) per doz. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

Itfdb Floyd, Hunt Co., Texas. 


Please mention this paper. 


WESTERN BEE - KEEPERS’ 
SUPPLY HOUSE. 


ROOT’S GOODS can be had at Des 
Moines, lowa, at ROOT’S PRICES. The 
Jargest supply business in the West. 
Established 1885. Dovetailed Hives, See 
tions, Foundation, Extractors, Smokers, 
Veils, Crates, Feeders, Clover Seeds, ete. 
Imported Italian Queens. Queens and 
Bees. Sample copy of our Bee Journal, 
“THE WESTERN BEE-KEEPER,” and 
LATEST CATALOGUE mailed FREE to 
Bee-keepers 

JOSEPH NVSEWANDER, 
Des Moines, lowa. 
ln writing to advertisers please mention this paper. 4tfdb 


Bee-Hives « Sections 


A specialty. Foundation, Smokers, etc., in stock. 
Send for new list, free. 
4tfdb W.D.SOPER. Jackson, Mich. 


Please mention this paper. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Untested, 75 cents. Twenty for $12.00. Tested, 
$1.00. H. FITZ HART, 
6ifdb Avery, Iberia Parish, La. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


Hives, Honey-Cases, Sections, and Frames. 
We are the only concern in Southern Califor- 
nia who make a 

SPECIALTY OF BEE-KEEPERS’ MATERIAL. 

Agents for the white basswood 1-!b. sections. 
Send for catalogue and price list. 

Oceanside Mill Co., Oceanside, Cal. 








Porter’s Spring Bee-Escape. 


We guarantee it to be the best escape known, and far 
superior to all others. If, on trial of from one to a doz- 
en, you do not find them so, or if they do not prove sat- 
isfactory in every way, return them by mail within 90 
days after receipt, and we will refund your money. 

PRICES:—Each, by mail, postpaid, with full ‘direc- 
tions, 20c; per dozen, $2.25. Send for circular and testi- 
monials. Supply dealers, send for wholesale prices. 


10tfdb R. & E. C. PORTER, LEWISTOWN, ILL. 


{Fln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANLINGs 
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STRAY STRAWS 


FROM DR. Cc. C. MILLER. 











WHAT causes Swarming ? 

Look out for those empty combs. 

Dipn’T IT come hot when it did come ? 

To-pay, JUNE 20, I'm going to put on first 
supers on strongest colonies, if it doesn’t rain. 

AQUA AMMONIA is a Specific for bee-stings, 
says a late medical journal. Will that old error 
be kept up for ever? 

CUTTING HAY with a binder is highly com- 
mended in the Stockman by a correspondent 
who has tried it. Why not? 

SOME BEE-KEEPERS, according to correspon- 
dents of the Revue, have such a keen sense 
of smell that they can distinguish the odor of a 
queen. 

HiccouGuH can generally be stopped by a few 
drops of strong vinegar dropped on a small 
lump of sugar and held in the mouth till dis- 
solved. 

DRONES SET UP an exciting roar in the mid- 
dle of the day, and, in the opinion of the B. B. 
J..that rouses the bees to swarming. That’s 
worth thinking over. 

We HAVE the A. B.J., B. B. J., C. B. J., and 
several D. B. Jos. The number of the latter is 
increasing. for every bee-journal that gives up 
the ghost is a D(ead) B. J. 

A SPIDER FARM is suggested by Eugene Secor, 
in Farmer and Breeder, as a possibly good 
thing to be started by bee-keepers who have 
many empty combs to keep from moths. 

The Myers spRAY PUMP is perfeetion for 
spraying rose-bushes, or for any thing not too 
high. I wish it hada nozzle long enough to 
reach the top of apple-trees, and still throw as 
fine a Spray. 

ALLEN PRINGLE (C. B. J.) wants the women 
removed from the Board of Lady Managers of 
the World’s Fair, and men put in their places. 
But would there then be any Board of Lady 
Managers left? 

DOES SOUR STOMACH trouble you? Don’t take 
saleratus or any other alkali, but try this: 
Drop 20 drops of dilute hydrochloric acid into 
two-thirds of a glass of sweetened water. and 
take a swallow as needed. 

FEARS ARE EXPRESSED in the C. B. J. that 
the women will get the u | ped hand and run the 
whole business at the World’s Fair. Don’t 
worry. They'll only run the women’s depart- 
ment; and when it comes to fried cakes, crazy 
quilts, and such things, why, a woman will beat 
aman at managing that department all hollow. 


DooLItTLE says (Stockman). “With me, 
bees will not half work in sections without a 
laying queen.”’ Seems so to me; but it’s so hard 
to be positive. Id liké to hear Elwood and 
Doolittle discuss the question. 

FRUIT TREES were never, I think, so full of 
blossoms in this region as this year. But there 
is now very little fruit on them. Was it because 
the bees flew so little? There was some bright 
weather When tame plums were in bloom, and 
they have set full of fruit. 

THe BRE KEEPERS’ UNION is doing a grand 
work in the prevention of trouble. Does it seem 
just exactly right that avery few should bear 
the expense and all have the benefit? There 
ought to be such a large membership that the 
annual dues would be nominal. 

DECOY HIVES are having some discussion in 
the B. B. J., some thinking a law should forbid 
their use. Others claim they have aright to 
place empty hives for their own bees to enter 
when they swarm. If aswarm runs away from 
me, I don’t know that I care whether it goes 
into a neighbor’s deeoy hive or goes off to the 
woods. 

* FouL BRoop,” John F. Gates says in Amer- 
ican Bee-keeper. he knows, * is caused by whirl- 
ing the combs of brood in an extractor.” The 
thousands who have extracted honey from 
brood-combs without ever seeing foul brood 
might dispute: but Mr. Gates’ earnest protest 
against putting brood in the extractor may be 
a good thing on other grounds. 

HERE’S A CHANCE for a fight with Doolittle. 
He speaks in Stockman as if it were a common 
thing for colonies to issue ten days or more 
before the main harvest commences. Not one 
swarm in a hundred, with me, issues till after 
the commencement of the main honey harvest. 
But then. we couldn’t get up much of a fight, 
either, for his main harvest is linden and mine 
is clover. 

SECTIONS LEFT on the hive without being 
used by the bees for two or three weeks in May, 
or even in June, seem hardly the worse for it; 
but if left on in August or September, when no 
honey is coming in, the bees are loth to use them 
afterward, because they are varnished with 
propolis. The same is true of sections that have 
been partly filled. I wonder if that isn’t the 
reason that some find the bees so slow about 
finishing up * bait” sections. 

Tue British Bee Journal says an American 
writer complains that British bee-journals are 
always writing about the weather. That writer 
was only envious because he couldn’t write 
about the same thing. The weather is talked 
about in America just as much as in England, 
but it won’t do to write about. If you say, 
“The weather is so cold that it is not safe to 
bring bees out of cellar yet,” some one will howl 
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back, ** What’s the matter with you? Our bees 
are swarming down here.” 

Now LooK HERE. Don’t get clear discourag- 
ed. I’ve known seasons a good deal worse than 
this—at least, worse than I think this will be. 
Spring opened up in good shape—plenty bees, 
plenty flowers, but not a — per colony 
stored. On the other hand, I recall one spring 
like the present (but not so bad, I must say), 
when, after discouraging losses, I took 12 colo- 
nies to an out-apiary. and, with the aid of emp- 
ty combs, increased to 81, and took 1200 pounds 
extracted. 








PUNIC BEES AT MEDINA. 


WHAT THE REV. L. L. LANGSTROTH HAS TO SAY 
OF THEM. 








Having had, for the first time, an opportunity 
of seeing the so-called Punic bee, in the apiary 
of Mr. A. I. Root, I will give my impressions of 
it, formed from what information I could pro- 
cure from the apiarist, Mr. Spafford, who has 
the care of Mr. Root’s bees. 

The single colony in the apiary was far from 
being strong when put into winter quarters. 
At the present time, June 4, they are much 
stronger in bees and brood than any other 
colony that last season was of about equal 
strength. : 

I expected to find them quite dark—much 
darker, indeed, than the common so-called 
German brown bee. Nothing, however, in 
their color would have suggested to me the 
idea that they were not ordinary black bees.* 
nor did they seem much if any different in size 
from that bee. Of course, there were some bees 
in the colony with Italian markings; but these 
were evidently strangers which had intruded 
themselves upon the Punics, as all the young 
bees appeared to have the same markings. 

When opened the first time, and carefully 
looked over, the queen was not found. The 
bees were much agitated, and acted almost pre- 
cisely like ordinary black bees—racing back- 
wand and forward on the bottom-board, and 
over the sides of the hive. A second search for 
the queen was equally unsuccessful. This 
morning, June 6, the weather being as favor- 
able as it could be, bright. warm, and calm, 
with the help of Mr. Spafford, and without any 
assistance from Ernest Root, who wished me to 
give my own impressions, without any sugges- 
tions from him, I carefully examined them 
again. I gave them sufficient time to fill them- 
selves with honey before the combs were lifted 
out. The same agitation which I noticed on 
Saturday, I noticed again—the bees running 
from one side of the bottom-board to the other, 
and evidently acting, as nearly as I could judge, 
much like black bees. We took out the frames 
and examined them at least three times before 
we could find the queen. Four years ago, in 
the apiary of Mr. James Heddon, of Dowagiac, 
Mich., I saw more than a dozen hives opened, 
and the queens were found, I should say, in 
half the time that we spent in finding this one 
queen. She was noticed near the bottom of a 
rame, evidently frightened, running around 
the corners, and seeking in every way to hide 
herself. In this respect she seemed to me to 
act like an ordinary black queen. As to the 
bees, they were not as seary as I have frequent- 
ly noticed the blacks to be. When a comb was 
lifted out they did not string out from the bot- 
tom of it and drop upon the grass, ready to 
crawl up my pants, as is socommon with the 
black race. 


*I should have been much better pleased if Mr. 
Root had had a single colony of pure black bees. 
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Now as to the color of the queen. She was 
not nearly as dark as I expected her to be. I 
know that I have seen many imported Italian 
queens darker than she was. On a mere super- 
ficial observation one might have declared that 
we had here nothing but common black bees: 
but a more thorough examination suggested 
that they might be a cross of, say, the black 
with some other race. The color of the queen 
might again suggest that the Punics were a 
cross between the black and the Italian races, 
as the so-called hybrid Swedish clover resem- 
bles in many respects the red and white clover, 
seeding in the tirst crop like the white, and 
sending up many stalks of blossoms, like the 
red, the size and color of the bloom being a 
beautiful compromise between the two kinds. 
Now, it is quite supposable that the Punic, so- 
called, may be a cross between the black and 
some of the yellow races, and may have been, 
like the Morgan horse, the starting of a race of 
bees possessed of uncommon and valuable 
peculiarities. We know that that Morgan sire 
so impressed himself upon his progeny that 
even now, after many generations, there can 
easily be seen in Morgan horses the type of their 
great ancestor. The question then arises, How 
can we decide that this bee is worthy of propa- 
gation? It evidently has some of the ved perl 
ities of the black bees, such as its scary nature, 
and the difficulty of finding the queen. I could 
not, on so Short an observation, decide whether 
it had the cowardly nature of the black bee; 
whether in nuclei made of this race we should 
find them so easily discouraged as to ‘‘skedad- 
dle’ on the first appearance of adverse cireum- 
stances. And, again, it is impossible, from so 
slight an observation, to know whether, like 
the black bee, it is a natural-born robber, caus- 
ing often the most trying difficulties in the 
management of an apiary. Nor could I tell 
whether, when an attempt should be made by 
other bees to rob it, how brave a defense it 
would make. We all know that the black bee 
is by nature such a coward that often, when 
attacked by great forces of its own or other 
races, like the dog that drops its tail in the 
fight, and is soon a beaten dog, or the cock that 
runs, after a few exchanges of blows, it will 
give up the battle and suffer itself to be robbed 
of every thing; or even, like the black race, 
a forces with the robbers, and rob their own 
live. If I had only asingle warm day which I 
could spend in observations, I could easily, in 
ways which I have not time to suggest, decide 
these points. 

Now, as to the conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter. I would not advise any one to attempt at 
once to supplant the good races of bees which 
are in his apiary, with this race; nor would I 
so condemn it as to Say that nearly every enter- 
a bee-keeper ought not at least give it a 
air trial. In asingle season, if the season is a 
favorable one for honey, I believe all the dis- 
puted points will be settled, and no one would 
rejoice more than myself if it should prove, like 
the Morgan horse, the progeny of an improved 
and improving race of bees. 

My readers will bearin mind that these ob- 
servations were made upon only a single colony 
—that this colony might not have been entire] 
pure, and that I had not any blacks with which 
to compare it. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 
Dayton, O. 


[Among the things in our apiary that Mr. 
Langstroth desired particularly to see was that 
new race of bees, the Punics; and, as he has al- 
ready stated, we desired him to form his own 
opinions and conclusions in regard to them so 
far as he might be able, during the short time 
he was to be in Medina, independently of any 
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suggestions from us. It is now June 21; and 
since the time the article was written our ob- 
servations only confirm what Mr. L. has already 
said. In addition we observe that they are very 
active, and seem to be a little ahead, in honey 
production, of the average Italians. We also 
discover that they are good defenders of their 
home against robbers. Indeed, we have seen 
them, like the Cyprians, catch the intruders on 
the wing, “down ’em,”’ and then two or three 
others would pounce upon them. Again, we 
observe that they deposit more propolis in the 
same length of time than any other bees we 
ever saw. Some of the new frames we gave 
them ten days ago look as if they had been in 
use in a hybrid colony for a year or more; and 
for that reason the Punics may be a terror to 
exact spacing or to spaced frames. In_ brood- 
rearing they area little bit ahead of the ltal- 
ians, but not quite equal to the eastern races of 
bees. They are quick of flight; and when they 
come in laden with honey they dart in at the 
entrance like a shot. As Mr. Langstroth says, 
they are not as quiet on the combs as Italians 
a little inclined to be nervous, and run. In fact, 
by giving them a few whiffs from our Bingham 
Doctor smoker, we caused them to * boil over ” 
in a regular stampede. 

Now, after having said all this we ought to 
state that we have come to the conclusion, since 
Mr. L. was here, that our Punie queen was not 
strictly pure; for we find occasionally a one or 
two yellow-banded bee just emerging from the 
cell. So it is possible the bees we have may 
have inherited some of their good qualities from 
the Italians. It is well known, that even a 
slight admixture of Italian blood in black bees 
improves their honey-gathering qualities won- 
derfully; and may not this be the case with the 
Punics? Mr. Langstroth uses the term ‘‘so- 
called Punic bee” advisedly. We have just re- 
ceived information almost direct from the ex- 
porter himself, in Africa, to the effect that they 
are nothing more nor less than the Tunisian 
bees — bees that have for a long time been well 
known to the apicultural world. We should, 
therefore, be pleased to have some of our Euro- 
ean correspondents, who are in a position to 
cnow, tell us something about the general char- 
acteristics of the Tunisians. 

It may be interesting to some of our readers 
to know that the article above was dictated to 
our regular office stenographer; and altrough 
it was Mr. Langstroth’s first attempt at dictat- 
ing offhand, the article seems to have lost none 
of the usual literary excellence so characteris- 
tic of Mr. L.’s writings. In fact, it could not be 
othérwise, for he is a fluent conversationalist, 
and writes as he speaks. | 





ea 
MANUM IN THE APIARY AND ON THE FARM. 


PAINTING HIVES DIFFERENT COLORS; VALUA- 
BLE HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 








* Hello, Manum! what are you trying todo 
with that colony of bees?” 

“Hello yourself, Leslie; and what are you 
yrowling around here for, with a gun in your 
yand’” (Leslie worked for me six years at the 
bee-business.) 

“Oh! you see I got tired of the shop, and I 
suspected you would be here on the farm, either 
working at the bees or setting out fruit this 
pleasant day; so I just took my gun along, 
thinking I might see a woodchuck to shoot at, 
and at the same time take a little airing.” 

*T hope, Leslie, you will shoot a large num- 
ber of woodchucks, for they do me lots of dam- 
age in the course of the summer. There!—there 
is one now over there by that apple-tree, sitting 


up near his hole. Youcan rest your gun on this 
hive, and let him have. Whang! There, sir, 
you hit him, sure; so there is one less to eat my 
ane, Oh! you asked what I was doing to 
that colony. Well, itis one from which I have 
sold a breeding queen; and, having fed it regu- 
larly every day since the queen was removed, 
for the purpose of getting nice queen-cells, I 
am now breaking it up and making a nucleus 
of each comb of brood. There! just see what 
nice queen-cells these are on this comb. I tell 
you, it pays to feed liberally when trying to get 
queen-cells thus early in the season.” 

‘“*Are you selling many of your breeding 
queens?” 

* Yes; Iam having more orders this spring 
than ever; and, really, Il am sorry for it, be- 
cause, when I remove a queen from a full colo- 
ny like this it just spoils it for the season, as 
regards any surplus. The best I can do with 
such is to make nuclei of them, as I am doing 
with this one.” 

‘*‘ Is this the way you secure so many queen- 
cells early in the season, as well as after the 
swarming season ?” 

“Yes. Usually I do not ship a_ breeding 
queen until I have fed that colony a week or 
ten —_ in order to get them in thriving condi- 
tion; then after the queen is removed I continue 
feeding regularly until the cells are all capped, 
when I either break up the colony or remove 
the cells to other nuclei. If I simply remove 
the queen-cells I then run in a virgin queen. 
Then if basswood yields well they will get up 
in shape to give mea fair amount of surplus; 
but nothing from clover, and often nothing 
from basswood. You see, there is no difficulty 
in getting plenty of nice cells at any time from 
a strong colony that is well fed.” 

**How much do you feed such a colony at 
each feed?” 

*T usually feed about one pound of diluted 
extracted honey or thin sugar syrup every 
night.” 

**Manum, who are those two men driving up 
1ere?”’ 

** Really, Leslie, I don’t know. Let me see. 
One of them is a Mr. Knowls, of Ferrisburgh; 
the other is a stranger to me.” 

‘*Why! how do you do, Mr. Knowls?” 

“Mr. Manum, this is Mr. Joshua Bull, of 
East Farnham, P. Q., who is a bee-man, and 
wishes to talk bees with you.”’ 

‘*Mr. Bull, lam pleased to meet you and your 
friend Mr. Knowls.” 

‘*Mr. Manum,I have heard and read so much 
about you and your bees, your hives, and your 
methods, that 1 have come a long way to satisfy 
nase and to learn what 1 can,” says Mr. 

ull. 

* Very well, Mr. Bull; you are welcome, and 
at liberty to ask all the questions you please.” 

*T learn that you feed back some of your 
extracted honey for the purpose of finishing up 
partly filled sections. Now, how do you do it, 
and how do you prepare the honey ?”’ 

* Yes, I sometimes do feed back; and since I 
got up my new feeder I find I can do so ata 
profit. I prepare the honey by adding ‘4 its 
bulk of hot water, by reducing it that much. I 
find the bees take it much faster than when fed 
without reducing, and they cap it over much 
nicer, 

* Well, now, that is just what I want to see— 
that new feeder.” 

“Here is one right here in this blue hive, 
where I am feeding a colony for queen-cells.”’ 

*“Oh my! do see the bees working over those 
partition boards. Well, I should say it wasa 
good feeder, sure. What would you ask me for 
one of them to work from’? I suppose you do 
not make them in quantities for sale?” 
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‘**No; as yet Ido not sellin large lots. I sell 
now and then only one as a model to work from. 
I charge $1.00 for these models. Of course, they 
are a full-sized feeder, such as I use myself. but 
they can be varied in size to fit any hive or 
clamp.” 

“At what time do you put on the sections?” 

“That question has been many times answer- 
ed by Mr. Doolittle and others. I put mine on 
just as they direct; that is, as soon as I notice 
that honey is coming in freely. This can be 
detected by the drawing-out of the comb near 
the top-bars of the brood-frames. When they 
begin to whiten it is usually time to putona 
few sections—just a few—at first. My clamps 
hold only 16 sections each, and it takes two 
clamps to cover the hive; but I rarely ever _ 
on more than one at first. covering the other 
half of the hive with a board: and then when 
the bees get well at work in the first clamp I 
put on another, and tier up when necessary.’ 

** Now, if I should decide to make clamps like 
yours would it be infringing on any one’s 
patent by using the screws ?” 

* No. sir! you would not. as I am the first who 
used the wood screws in clamps or crates, and I 
have never taken outa patent in my life; hence 
everybody is at liberty to use wood screws.” 

“Mr. Manum, whatis that man doing over 
there on his knees?” 

** He is setting out strawberry-plants.” 

* Are you in the fruit as well as bee business?” 

“Well. 1 am getting into fruita little. My 
land is rightly adapted to fruit: and, being so 
near the village. I am trying it on a small scale 
to test the matter. Last winter I read Mr. T. 
B. Terry’s little book on strawberries; and be- 
fore I had read it half through J had the fruit 
fever; and by the time I read it through I had 
it bad; and it so happened that,in a ~~ or 
two, a fruit agent came along. I called him 
the doctor; and he, having caught on to me 
just at fever heat, I took a strong dose by giving 

im an order for plants enough to set three- 
fourths of an acre of strawberries and three- 
fourths acre of raspberries. and a lot of black- 
berries, blackeaps, cherries, apples, quince, 
ete.; and now we have them all set except a 
few hundred strawberries.” 

“ How can you attend to the picking of fruit, 
and care for bees at the same time?” 

“Well, don’t you see I can attend to the care 
of the plants and trees in spring and fall; and 
wife says she will attend to the picking of the 
fruit. In that way I think we can make it go 
pretty well; however, the fruit-business is not 
wholly new to me, as I have dabbled in itina 
small way for a number of years. I also find 
that raising choice varieties of seeds helps when 
the honey crop fails. I make it a point to have 
seed corn, barley, oats, beans, and choice pota- 
toes, to sell every spring at a good price. I 
have at present over 100 varieties of potatoes, 
some of which are very fine. The most of them 
I raised myself from the seed-balls. I have not 
named my newest ones yet, as I wish to test 
them another year before offering them for 
sale.” 

**Do you name all your new varieties?” 

* No, I do not, as some of the parties who buy 
certain varieties prefer to name the new ones 
themselves.” 

IN THE STOREHOUSE. 


‘““Mr. Manum, I see you have a peculiar-look- 
ing bean here in this box. What are they?” 

* Those are a remarkable bean, and one of 
the best garden bush beans I ever saw. I call 
them ‘Wife’s Choice.’ They are especially 
adapted to cook as shell beans, being as nice 
and tender in winter as the cranberry bean is 
inthe summer. They are also very productive. 
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My neighbors, to whom I have given trial 
messes the past winter, speak so highly of them 
that I have decided to plant largely of them 
this season, to supply the demand [ shall doubt- 
less have right here in our village.” 

BACK IN THE APIARY. 

“Mr. Manum, do you think that painting 
hives different colors, as you have yours, has a 
tendency to help the bees locate their own 
hives?” 

“Yes, I believe it is a help at least, and I 
have used different-colored paint for that pur- 
pose principally.” 

“ What is your opinion regarding the new 
self-hiving hives?” 

* Well, really I know nothing about them, 
except what I seein the bee journals. I think 
possibly that, in time. such a hive may be in- 
vented, if not already so. I should be glad of 
such a hive; but I should be much more pleased 
with a method by which swarming could be 
prevented, and yet keep the colony in a normal 
or natural condition.” 

* Now, Mr. Manum,I want to ask you one 
more question. Do you find that bee-keeping 
pays at the present prices of honey ?”’ 

“Really, Mr. Bull, I must say that, of late 
years, it has not paid me. We have had 5 poor 
seasons in succession. Last year was a little 
better, inasmuch as the crop just about paid 
expenses. I find that, by careful management 
and close economy, I can produce comb honey 
in a fairly good season for ten cents per pound. 
In order to do so, however, I find I must do the 
greater part of the work myself. It won’t pay 
to hire very much help in the apiary at present 
prices of honey.” A. E. MANUM. 

Bristol, Vt. 

oe 


PREVENTION OF INCREASE. 


HOW DR. C. C. MILLER MANAGES IT. 





A correspondent from Indiana comes at me 
with the following conundrum, asking me to 
give the answer in GLEANINGS: * How would 
you manage to prevent increase in an apiar 
where the queens’ wings were kept clipped, 
when running for comb honey ?” 

That’s easy. There are various ways. Dou- 
ble up in the fall; double up in the spring; va- 
rious other ways; but the plan that has suc- 
ceeded with the least effort on my part is the 
one I tried last winter. Put your bees in a cel- 
lar too cold for them, and then let them stay all 
winter without any fire. That kept down in- 
crease for me; and, having the additional ad- 
vantage of a remarkably cold, wet spring, I 
have now less than half I put in the cellar. 

Still, there are some things about the plan I 
don’t like, and I'll tell you a way that suited me 
better than any other I ever tried. The only 
reason I don’t practice it now is because I don’t 
keep my bees all in one apiary, and I don’t want 
to keep some one constantly on the watch for 
swarms in the out-apiairies. Here’s the plan: 

When a swarm issues, catch and cage the 
queen (queens must be clipped), and put her 
somewhere in the hive, so that the bees can 
take care of her. The bees, having no queen, 
will return to their old hive. Sometimes they 
make trouble by going into another hive, but 
not often. When it suits your convenience, 
either right away or any time within five days, 
take out all the combs and put them into an 
empty hive, first shaking off about half the 
bees. Generally I put in falf the combs with- 
out shaking, and gave three or four hard shakes 
to each of the other combs. Now put into the 
old hive at least one comb containing eggs and 
young brood, being sure you give no queen- 
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cells. Besides this comb of brood, you may give, 
at your convenience, frames of brood, empty 
combs, or combs of honey; but if yon give emp- 
ty combs the bees will put honey in them that 
you want in the sections. If you don’t care to 
put in more than two or three combs all togeth- 
er (that’s all I generally putin), put in a dum- 
my, and the bees will not build comb in the va- 
cant space—at least, mine didn’t. If you want 
to raise queen-cells, put in choice brood and you 
will get fine cells. Now put on the super—you 
probably had one on before they swarmed—and 
cover up. On top of the cover set the new hive 
containing the brood-combs ; release the queen 
in this hive on top, and let them alone until ten 
days from the time the swarm issued. Then 
take aw ay the new hive with its contents, and 
put back in its place the old hive, queen and all, 
and the work is done. They may swarm again, 
when the same process will be repeated. 

What shall yon do with the hive with the few 
combs that you have taken away? Well, they 
are yours, and you can do what you please w ith 
them. You have a grand chance to start one or 
two nuclei, for these queenless bees will stay 
wherever they are put, and their cells will soon 
hatch. Or you can give back the bees, and use 
the combs wherever they are wanted. 

Perhaps it occurs to you that I have not — 
you to kill any queen-cells. You needn’t 
the slightest attention to the queen-cells t sat 
were left with the queen. That colony is weak 
in bees, and for a few ve no honey is brought 
in, and the bees themselves will destroy every 
last cell 

It is only fair to say that this is merely a vari- 
ation of the Doolittle plan, to cage the queen, 
kill the cells in five or six days, then in five or 
six Gays more release the queen after again kill- 
ing the queen-cells. I followed his plan with 
satisfaction for some time, and it has the ad- 
vantage that I never had a colony, so treated, 
swarm the second time, while my plan has the 
advantage that I do not have to go over all the 
combs twice to kill queen-cells. 

Possibly you may raise the question, “ When 
the old hive is moved below from above, what 
becomes of the field-bees on their return to the 
old spot they have marked above?” Well, [ll 
tell you. They’ll fly around the spot where 
they ‘think their home ought to be; then a dis- 
consolate cluster will settle on top of the super, 
and finally a line of march will crawl over the 
front to the entrance below, and the trouble is 
over. 

SEALED COVERS. 

Strong arguments have appeared in favor of 
sealed covers for winter ; but the experience of 
the Dadants seems to be a settler on the other 
side. It seems a clear case, that, at least in 
that instance, sealed covers meant death, and 
absorbents life. But isn’t it possible that other 
conditions were different? How was the venti- 
lation at the entrance? If the entrance was 
very small, or closed entirely, it might be the 
saving of the colony to have a good-sized hole 
at top. Before I used movable frames, follow- 
ing the advice of Mr. Quinby, I turned my box 
hives upside down in the pcs ta and with the 
whole bottom of the hive thus open they win- 
tered well. Certainly, with sealed covers there 
is need of more ventilation below than where 
the air can escape above. 

Then there might be other conditions making 
a difference. I think that any one who looked 
i Ernest’s colonies with sealed covers, as I did 

last February, would have been favorably im- 
pressed, as they looked so comfortable, bright 
and lively, and, withal, so small. One thing I 
noticed : In every case, on that cold day, the 
thermometer over the cluster, with the glass in- 
tervening, showed the same temperature, 45°; 
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and as the bees in the center of the cluster al- 
ways looked just as wide awake as in summer, 

it raised the query in my mind whether bees 
are often, if ever, dormant right in the middle 
of the cluster. Ordinarily, only the outside bees 
can be seen. Still. | think I have read of the 
cluster having been torn open in winter, when 
all were dormant atthe center. If Ernest made 
observations in that direction, it would be in- 
teresting for him to tell us whether he ever 
found the bees entirely dormant in the center 
of the cluster; and. if so, what relations seemed 
to exist between different outside temperatures 
and the appearance of the ce ae a the cluster. 

Marengo, III. . MILLER. 


[No, we have never found hii on 
cr re iim 
G. W. YORK. 


THE NEW PUBLISHER OF THE BEE JOURNAL. 


In accordance with our promise of last issue, 
we now introduce to you our friend and co- 
worker of the American Bee Journal, Mr. G 
W. York. We bespeak for him the same liberal 
patronage that was bestowed on the former 
proprietor, Thos. G. Newman. The subjoined 
biographical sketch, with the half-tone, we ex- 
tract from the American Bee Journal: 





G. W. YORK. 


George Washington York, whose picture is 
shown herewith, was born on February 21, 1862, 
in Mount Union (near Alliance). Stark County, 
Ohio, where his father, John B. York, was com- 
pleting the course of studies in Mount Union 
College, which is there. 

When ‘‘George”’’ was seven years old, the 
York family (which later consisted of ten mem- 
bers) moved upon a farm of poor 100 acres, in 
Randolph, Portage County, Here he found 
ample opportunity to wor as well as to grow. 
Each winter he attended the country school, 
and at the age of 16 years began teaching in 
the district schools of surrounding townships, 
which he continued until 20 years old, excepting 
the time spent upon the farm during summers, 
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and studying at Mount Union College, from the 
Commercial Department of which he was grad- 
uated in June, 1882, and continued there, fora 
time. as instructor in penmanship, mathematics, 
and book-keeping. 

In the spring of 1884, after a most successful 
term of teaching, we met Mr. York while visit- 
ing our nephew, Mr. B. Harding, where Mr. Y. 
had boarded during two of three winters that 
he had taught the district school of which Mr. 
Harding was a director, in Kent, O. 

Being much pleased with his attainments and 
industrious habits, we engaged Mr. York as an 
assistant in the office of the American Bee 
Journal, and in due time he followed us to this 
city, and entered upon his labors. Here he 
learned the printing business, and, step by step, 
advanced to positions of confidence and respon- 
sibility, until. during our late and long-contin- 
ued indisposition, he has had the entire ed- 
itorial management of the Bee Journal, and 
that work not only received our approval, but 
has merited, as well as received, the commen- 
dation of many of our readers and patrons. 

He is, therefore, not a stranger, but a faithful 
friend and co-worker, who steps into our shoes, 
wears our mantle, and we feel sure will be re- 
ceived by all as a successor worthy of much 
esteem. 
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SHADING BEE-HIVES. 





THE WAY FRIEND DAY (THE TOMATO-MAN) 
MANAGES IT. 





While taking views of the tomato-beds in 
Crystal Springs, Miss., I looked over friend 
Day’s small apiary, for he is something of a 
bee-keeper, like many of the rest of us, and I 
was at once struck with his arrangement for 
shading his hives. I accordingly turned the 
Kodak toward it, and here is an engraving 
showing the result. The engraver forgot, how- 
ever, to leave the cross-pieces off from one end 
in order that the machine may be wheeled over 
any bee-hive. 





’. DAY’S SHADE FOR BEE-HIVES. 


Of course. the machine above may be varied 
according to the taste of the bee-keeper, or 
according to the material he may have on hand. 
The ones I saw were made of pieces of rough 
boards. As Crystal] Springs is in a pine region, 
very nice lumber can be had at an almost in- 
significant price. The wheels were cut out of 
boards. The advantages of this shading ar- 
rangement are, that you do not have to put any 
stones on top of them to keep the wind from 
blowing them off; neither must it be lifted up 
and laid down when you opena hive. It can 
be placed so as to shade the hive only in the 
middle of the day, leaving the sun to strike it 
mornings and evenings. The roof is so high 
above the top of the hive that there is a good 
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circulation of air between the hive-cover and 
the shade. In Arizona, and other places where 
the summers are exceedingly hot, we found fine 
large buildings with a shading roof placed from 
four to six feet above the ordinary roof. This 
shading roof extended perhaps ten or twelve 
feet beyond the roof proper in every direction; 
but the space between the two was all open, so 
as to give a constant circulation of air. Iam 
told that this arrangement makes buildings 
very comfortable that would be hardly endur- 
able without something to keep the sun from 
the top of the house. Well, you see this hive- 
shade on wheels works exactly in the same way. 
When you are tired, all you have to do is to 
push it away from the hive far enough so you 
can raise up the hive-cover. Said cover is then 
laid on the roof of the machine till wanted 
again. They can be made to shed rain or not, 
just as you choose. As it will be quite a pro- 
tection to the hive, I think I would have them 
shed rain as well as sunshine. 

There, friend Day, haven’t I given your hive- 
shade a good puff? If I should wind up by say- 
ing %5.00 for an individual right, you might 
think I was interested; but I am glad to tell 
you that Mr. Day is not that sort of man. 
Vhen I spoke of having an engraving made of 
it, I could hardly persuade him that it was 
worth the while. By the way. if your section- 
cases or other surplus arrangements are so 
made as to be bee-tight on top, you might en- 
tirely omit covers to the hives during extremely 
hot weather. Such a machine would be very 
unlikely to be disturbed by the wind, unless it 
should blow with more than ordinary yee 

“A. . ° 
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GRADING HONEY A LA MILLER. 





R. A. BURNETT OFFERS SUGGESTIONS 


CRITICISMS. 


AND 





Editor Gleanings :—Having read GLEANINGS 
of June 15th, I find that our persistent and 
sagacious Dr. Miller has got around more near- 
ly to the classifying and grading of honey, in 
this last article, than in any former effort; and 
I want to encourage him to still further perfect 
a plan ~ 4 which he can, from his desk, inform 
the world just what he has in merchantable 
honey—when the time comes for marketing. 

The difficulty with many if not all the plans 
offered, or papers read or written upon the sub- 
ject, is, that they confound classifying and 
grading. Even the good doctor does; for the 
third word in his grading of fancy is ** white.” 
By striking out the word “white” we havea 
good description of a fancy article, be it white, 
brown, yellow, or black. His grading of a No. 
1 article is free from the objection noted above, 
and is very much to my notion, as is also Nos. 
2 and 3. 

The point aimed at is, to convey an accurate 
description of what one has to sell to a possible 
buyer, or to give an intelligent account of the 
results of the harvest. The doctor’s argument 
in support of his grades may be accepted as 
covering the views of a majority: hence my 
suggestion would be: First, classify by taking 
the product of the hive toa table, sorting out 
the ditferent kinds, which we will classify as 
white clover, basswood, alsike, sweet clover, 
sage, alfalfa, buckwheat, goldenrod, Spanish 
needle, or any other variety that may appear. 
Tus classified, proceed to grade, selecting. say, 
from the buckwheat, the fancy combs; straight, 
well filled, firmly fastened to wood on all four 
sides, all cells sealed, no propolis, pollen, or 
travel-stain. No. 1 buckwheat: wood well 
scraped, etc.; No. 2, etc.; No. 3, ete. Thus 
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having disposed of the buckwheat honey, take 
some other class and grade as before. 

Fancy white clover. Combs straight, well 
filled, ete. 

No. 1, white clover, wood well scraped, ete. 

No. 2, white clover, three-fourths of the 
ete. 

No. 3, white clover, must weigh, ete. 

I can see no objection to using the terms 
F ney, No. 1, No. 2, and No.3; in fact, I prefer 
them to letters, as A, B, C. D. as the latter are 
more liable to mislead, and that would defeat 
the purpose of honey-producers as well as the 
honest dealer. Comb honey being classified as 
**Faney Buckwheat,” “* Fancy Spanish Needle,” 
‘Fancy Basswood,” or “No. 1 Buckwheat,” 
ete., the terms light, amber, dark, and mixed 
would become obsolete, as they now convey 
only a vague idea of what is really meant. 
Mixed grades—well, they belong to the back 
age. Very few now put white and black combs 
into the same case for marketing, as people 
want to know what they are buying; hencea 
mixed case sells at the price usually obtained 
for the grade in it; that is, the cheap in market 
at that time, the shipper thus losing the benefit 
of the higher-priced article mixed therewith. 

To me the classifying and grading of honey 
is nota difficult matter; and when intelligently 
presented to the average producer it will be ac- 
cepted as a guide that will be of much value, 
as it determines what heretofore has been 
indefinite. R. A. BURNETT. 

161 South Water St., Chicago, IIl., June, 1892. 


{Good! we hope more of our commission 
honey merchants will respond to Dr. Miller’s 
article. Light is surely breaking in.] 
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TWO SCARABEIDS. 





PROF. COOK DESCRIBES THEM. 





The family Scarabwide consists of large ro- 
bust beetles, most familiar in the June beetle. 
They all feed on vegetable matter. One group, 
like the common “ tumble-bug’”’—more proper- 
ly tumble-beetle—feeds on decaying matter; 
the other, on plants. Of these latter are the 
June beetle, rose chafer, and a host of others. 
The grubs. or larvie, feed on roots of plants; the 
mature insects, on blossoms, leaves, fruit, ete. 





FIG. 1. 


One of these (Fig. 1) I have received from 
Mr. Chas. P. Coftin. Pontotoc, Mississippi. It is 
a beautiful green beetle, though the elytra. or 
wing-covers, may be brownish with a greenish 
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reflection. The figure, which is enlarged twice, 
shows well the form. These beetles are found 
from the gulf to the great lakes. They delight 
in sweet juices, and soare seen sipping from 
flowers, though they may visit flowers more for 
the pollen than for the nectar; boring into, and 
sucking the juice from ripe juicy fruit, like the 
peach; or, again, sipping from the well-filled 
combs of the hive. Mr. Coftin found the bee- 
tle balled at the entrance, much as the bees 
ball a strange queen, that, perchance, may 
enter the hive. The beetle was not there to de- 





FIG. 2. 


stroy or injure the bees, but simply to rob them. 
Their attack would not costeusly injure the 
beetle, as its thick crust would be too hard for 
their stings. I have before heard of this beetle 
as a honey-thief, from Florida. In the more 
northern States itis content to depredate on 
our choice fruits. 

From San Jacinto, California, comes another 
one of these Scarabeeid beetles (Fig. 2), Serica 
jimbriata. This is rich in its dress of velvety 
purplish brown, and is well described by the 
figure. which is magnified three times. It is 
said to entirely defoliate the plums and 
prunes. especially the young trees. I would 
Soommtuned the kerosene emulsion on this bee- 
tle. I proved this a remedy for the closely re- 
lated rose chafer—one of our most dreaded in- 
sects—last season, and should hope and expect 
thut it would be a quick and ready destroyer of 
this plum chafer of the far West. I hope some 
of our California bee and fruit men may give it 
a trial, and report the results in GLEANINGS. 
May not Mr. McDiarmaid, who sent the fine 
beetles, be the one todo so? I am very glad to 
recei e insects, especially from the South and 
West. Sent alive in a small pasteboard box, 
with a little cotton about them, they come in 
nice shape. 

ANOTHER CALIFORNIA HONEY-PLANT. 

The honey-plant received from Mrs. J. Hil- 
ton, Los Alamos, Cal., is a rosaceous plant. The 
name is Horkelia Californica. Mrs. H. says it 
* grows on sandy land, and yields nearly if not 
quite as much honey as the white sage. The 
honey is thick and waxy, but not quite as white 
as sage honey.”’ The plant is described in the 
Government Report on Botany.where itis said to 
grow abundantly in the Coast Mountains from 
Los Angeles to San Francisco. The rose fami- 
ly. Which includes nearly all of our fruit-trees, 
isrich in bee-plants, and we are not surprised 
that this is no exception. The blossom of this 

Jlantreminds one of the strawberry and cinque- 
foil. or Potentilla, in which genus the plants 
were formerly placed, if I mistake not. It is a 
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good thing to get these unknown friends on 
record. A. J. Cook. 
Agricultural College, Mich., May 31. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—OYV“"— — ee 
WORLD'S FAIR. 


APIARIAN EXHIBIT. 





The apiarian exhibit to be made at the 
World’s Fair next year was written about by 
Dr. Mason, on page 760 of last week’s Bee Jour- 


nal. Reference was therein made to something 
that Mr. W. I. Buchanan, Chief of the Agricul- 
tural Department, would publish soon. regard- 


ing the bee and honey exhibit. Below we give 
the special rules, and also an illustration of the 
proposed glass cases in which the exhibit will 
be made. We commend what Mr. Buchanan 
has to say, to the attention of our readers, and 
trust that they may now begin to prepare for 
one of the grandest apiarian shows that the 
world has ever seen. Here are the * Special 
rules and information governing the exhibit of 
Bees, Honey, Beeswax, and Bee-appliances:” 

1. Exhibits of honey will be classified as follows: 
Class 1. Clover and basswood. 
Class 2. White sage 
Class 3. Buckwheat. 
( s4. All light honey, other than enumerated in Classes I 





All dark honey, other than enumerated in Class 3 
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oat of the Department for a limited exhibit of 
ee8. 

11. Collections of honey-producing plants, suita- 
bly mounted and labeled, will be accepted if satis- 
factory to the Chief of the Department. 

12. The right is reserved to add to, amend, or in- 
terpret the above rules. 
Signed, W. I. BUCHANAN, 

Chief of Dept. of Ag. 
Gro. R. DAVIs, 
Director General, 
American Bee Journal, June 16. 


Approved, 





LADIES’ CONVERSAZIONE. 








NURSING BEES UNPROFITABLE. 





VALUE OF THE APIARY AND FIXTURES AFTER 
THE DECEASE OF THE OWNER. 


Mr. Editor:—I have been impressed with the 
idea of late, that we should not advise a person 
who has a young family dependent upon him 
for support to invest al) his means in bees and 
fixtures unless his wife or some other person 
connected with him works with him and learns 
how to take care @f them. If he should be 
called away by death it would take a pretty 
large apiary to bring enough ready money to 
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The dimensions are as fcllows: Height of base, 18 inches; width of case, 5 feet; height of case above 


base (inside measure), 6 feet. Total height, 5 feet. 


2. Exhibits of honey produced during 1892, or ear- 
lier, must be in place on or before April 20, 1893. 

3. Exhibits of honey in Classes 1, 2, and 4, produc- 
ed during 1893, will be received between July 15 and 
Aug. 15; und in Classes 3 and 5 between Aug. 15 and 
Sept. 1, 1893 

4. The following information should accompany 
each exhibit. 

a. Kind of honey. 

b. Name of extibitor. 

c. Place where produced. 

d. Character of soil in locality where produced 

e. Variety of bee 

f. Name of plant from which honey was produced 

g. Yield per colony. 

h. Average price of product at nearest home market. 

5. In order to secure a uniform, handsome, and 
economical installation of honey and beeswax, the 
Exposition will erect suitable glass cases, of a uni- 
form character, in which such exhibits will be 
made; the cost of these causes to be borne by the 
different Stite Commissions, Bee-keepers’ Associa- 
tions, or by individual exhibitors, in proportion to 
the number of lineal feet occupied. These cases 
will become the property of such exhibitors at the 
close of the Exposition. Below is a very good illus- 
tration of the proposed cases 

6. Individual exhibits of comb honey will be lim- 
ited to 100 pounds, and may be made in any manner 
the exhibitor may desire, subject to the approval of 
the Chief of the Department. 

7. Individual exhibits of extracted honey must be 
made in glass, and must not exceed *0 pounds. 

8. Indiv: dual exhibits of beeswax must not exceed 
50 pounds, and should be prepared in such a man- 
ner as will add to the attractiveness of the exhibit. 

9. Exhibits of primitive and modern appliances 
used in bee culture, both in this country and 
abroad, will be received, sul ject to the approval of 
the Chief of the Department. 

10. Special arrangements will be made by the 


It has sliding doors on both sides. 


bury him. I have known of several estates, 
consisting of bees and fixtures, which brought 
nothing in comparison to their real value. The 
reason of this, in a measure, is due to the ad- 
ministrator and heirs not being posted, and 
advertise only in their county papers; while if 
in bee-periodicals it might fall under the notice 
of an apiarist who desires to increase the size 
of his apiary, or start an out one, and pay some- 
thing nearer their value than they would bring 
at auction among those who cared little or 
nothing for them. 

The administrator of an estate called lately 
to consult me with reference to some bees be- 
longing toit. The owner died in January; it 
was then June, and they had not been disturb- 
ed in the least. I went to see them. out of curi- 
osity, for I had been very much interested in 
reading how Mrs. Axtell nursed her colonies, 
and I wanted to see what were her ways in 
comparison with bees that had not been cared 
forin the least. I found the colonies located 
on the east side of a light board fence, on a 
jlatform about a foot from the ground. The 
ieee were placed pretty closely together, and 
the space between them packed with straw, 
with chaff cushions in the upper story, and well 
protected from rain. There had been nineteen 
colonies packed together in the fall, and eleven 
were living and ten quite strong, and one weak. 
Their owner was a dear good old soul, and a 
lover of bees; and I think that, if he had been 
living, and cleaned their hives, spreading brood, 
feeding. and puc hot bricks to their feet, and 
fomentations on their heads, there would not 
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be so many to respond to roll-eall as naw. I 
speak from experience, for I used to follow the 
ealling of nursing bees in the spring; but I 
found that the wages were below zero, and I 
gave it up. believing that it was a better way 
to keep none over the winter but good strong 
colonies with plenty of stores. and protect them 
against severe cold and piercing winds. 

As an illustration of this nursing business, 
I’ll give an example: When I found a hive 
without a tenant this spring I cleaned it out 
thoroughly, and then put it down cellar to pro- 
tect it from moths. While doing this, one day 
au queen with about a dozen becs was discover- 
ed. I caged the queen and laid her upon the 
frames of a strong colony, where she remained 
for a couple of weeks. In my rounds I discov- 
ered a small colony that was queenless. I went 
into the “good Samaritan” business, confining 
them to one side of the hive with a division- 
board, and went for my queen. She had been 
well treated. was plump and fat, and the bees 
welcomed her with open arms. I daily fed 
them with warm syrup made from the best 
granulated sugar, and all was merry as a 
marriage-bell. I> congratulated myself, like 
the * country milkmaid,” that I should have a 
good strong colony to roll in the honey from the 
clover. One day at mess they did not appear; 
and on opening the hive there was not a bee to 
be seen, but one comb well filled with eggs. 
What will my wages be? Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, I1., June 18, 


{You have given usa glimpse of something 
that is too true. One great reason why bees and 
fixtures of the apiary go so cheap is because the 
stuff is odd sized, and made especially for the 
deceased. Regular-sized supplies have a value, 
and, in the hands of a bee-keeping friend of the 
family, ought to be made to yield a fair price. | 


_— i 
WAX FLOWERS. 


WAX CROSS, HARP, ETC. 





These may be made by fitting delicate white 
flowers together in the shape of a cross ora 
harp, pendulous flowers and sprays drooping 
from the arms of the cross, the box to be lined 
with jet-black cloth, without luster. Velvet is 
best. 

Another way is to make a cross of seasoned 
wood, and blocks of different sizes for the base, 
to represent marble slabs for steps, two or three 
in number. Paint all pure white, and Jet them 
dry, and cover with double white wax—not two 
sheets of white wax, but sheets of double thick- 
ness, such as is used in making pond-lilies. 
Make an ivy-vine with small white leaves and 
flowers, or a rose-vine and plant, back of the 
cross, letting a few sprays fall over the marble 
steps; but the main vine twine gracefully 
around, up and over the cross, as fancy dictates. 
If a rose-vine, use a small leaf-mold and mostly 
buds. 

FOR A BOUQUET. 

Tack green leaves in acircle; two or three 
autumn leaves are pretty putin. Do not use 
many, aS it makes too much yellow. Fill the 
center with flowers and small leaves. Place 
the smallest flowers at the top of the bouquet. 
Do not have thom all lie flat against the back, 
but stand out distinct and loose, so as not to 
look crowded and stiff. When the bouquet is 
finished, press and tack on a few brown and 
green stems at the bottom, the lower end of the 
stems to stand out distinctly; then finish with 
a ribbon made of wax, by cutting wax into 
strips and folding into bows, and stick on, mak- 
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ing it look like aribbon tied round the stems 
in a bow-knot. 
MOTTOES IN WHITE WAX. 

Use small leaves and flowers, such as the dif- 
ferent kinds of ivy, myrtle, or the lily of the 
valley. Make letters out of seasoned wood, 4 
inch thick. and paint white, and cover with 
white wax when well dried. Tack the white 
letters on toa background of black velvet. or, 
what is better, put the letters on with a screw. 
as the wax is so easily broken if tacked on, 
unless done very gently and the room warmed. 
If there are several words in the sentence, 
divide it thus: ** Worship the Lord,” at the top 
in a half-cirele: “in the,” in the center; ‘* Beau- 
ty of Holiness” completing the circle at the 
bottom. Touch the tinger ip the diamond dust 
and press it upon each leaf and flower, and 
upon the letters. Lay the little sprig of leaves 
and flowers over the Jetters tastefully, and tack 
them on firmly with small tacks. To give 
flowers that soft velvety appearance that is 
called bloom, when making them dip them in 
arrowroot powder for white flowers: for pink 
flowers and fruit. use arrowroot and a trace of 
carmine well pulverized together. 

You can not well use both diamond dust and 
arrowroot. as they do not look well together. 
Use diamond dust on leaves, and the arrowroot 
for bloom on velvety-looking flowers and fruits 
by touching the finger in the diamond dust and 
pressing it on when making them: or, when 
done and ready to hang up, it may be sprinkled 
over them, as it would fall off if handled much 
unless pressed into the wax. 

SOME CURLOUS INSECTS; WHAT ARE THEY? 

A neighbor. calling in to-day, told us of what 
he saw in L860, as he went through Laramie, 
Neb., en route for Pike’s Peak, about a mile 
and a half from the old fort and a few rods out 
of the town of Laramie. A piece of ground 
about one-fourth mile square (not square, but 
containing that much ground) was literally 
honey-combed by an insect that looked and 
acted, he thought, exactly like our black honey- 
bees, except that they were going. into the 
ground instead of hives. and had no stings: at 
least he thought they had no stings, as they 
were not irritated by the streams of wagons 
passing into and out of Laramie, right over 
their entrances, which were simply round holes 
in the ground. The ground they occupied, he 
noticed, was a little higher than the surround- 
ing ground. He did not know but it was caused 
by the bringing: up of the dirt from underneath 
and dropping it above ground, thus building it 
up higher. I wonder if any of our Nebraska 
friends have observed the like; or, did he make 
itup? Heseems like a man of veracity. Were 
they bees, or were they some other insects? If 
they were bees. did they store honey in the 
ground? He said it looked to him, as he passed 
through them, as if there were bees enough to 
make a dozen swarms. They were under the 
horses and the wagons, literally filling the air. 

HOW TO GET THE BEES OFF THE WINDOWS. 

When bees get into the house and on the 
windows, I do not want to kill them; and the 
windows can not well be opened to let them out. 
I take a quart jar (a two quart will do just as 
well) and hold it in one hand, with the bottom 
of the jar toward the window and the mouth 
toward me, slanting upward so that it is not 
quite level. and then I can very quickly pick 
the bees off from the window, catching some by 
one wing, others by both wings, and still others 
by the thorax, and letting them loose in the 
mouth of the jar. As they will all fly toward 
the light, scarcely one will fly out of the jar. 
When all are put into the jar I hold it upright 
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and carry it out the door, placing my hand on 
the cover over the top of the jar. Turn the top 
toward the sun, or on a level toward the south, 
and all will fly out. If one does much bee-work 
in a room, he should have a window where the 
bees are most apt to congregate fixed in a way 
that the bees can easily be let out, either by 
throwing the whole window wide open, or by 
letting it down at the top and allowing them to 
run up a wire screen tacked over the window 
and above it, slanting upward in the shape of 
an inverted V, as so often spoken of in the jour- 
nals a few years past. he bees naturally 
crawl upward and come out at the bee-space 
left open at the top, but seldom find their way 
back, if this wire cloth runs up far enough. It 
is cruel to let them perish on the windows. 
Before I learned to put them into a glass jar I 
found it very tedious to get them picked up one 
by one and carried to the door. Often I would 
get stung carrying them so far, and it took too 
much time; but if they are picked off from the 
windows and put into a jar, the work is done so 
quickly that they get no chance to sting. 
FEEDING IN SPRING. 

Very weak colonies should be fed but little, 
early in the spring. A tablespoonful or two is 
better than more. If too much is fed it daubs 
the bees. and some will die from being swamped 
in it, others from overwork in taking it up. 
Just a little, to stimulate them to do their best, 
is enough. We all know that bees live the 
longest when they are most quiet; and in the 
spring, if fed too liberally, they will die off one 
way and another before the brood hatches fast 
enough to take their places. 


HEAVY WINTER AND SPRING LOSSES. 


Out of 225 colonies last fall, we have but 75 
hives with bees in, and not more than 35 will 
be strong enough to gather the spring white- 
clover honey. We bought 9 colonies; 7 of these 
are in fair condition, making but 42 fair colo- 
nies; and 37 can barely save their queens. 
Some of these colonies may die yet, as they are 
dying nearly every day. Mrs. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Il., May 26. 








CHRONICLE OF THE VERMONT BEE-KEEP- 
ERS’ REUNION PICNIC. 


BOOK I1., CHAPTER 1. 





And it came to pass in the latter days of the 
fifth month. in the third year of the reign of V. 
V.. whose surname is Blackmer, a president of 
great bee fame, who resideth in a town called 
Orwell, which bordereth on the shores of Cham- 
plain Lake, in Vermont, that. behold, messages 
were sent unto many dwellers round about— 
bee-keeping men and women—that they should 
gather themselves together at his house upon a 
certain day of the the sixth month, in A. D. 
1892, and delight themselves with a reunion 
picnic. 

Now, having, the year before, likewise assem- 
bled themselves together, they all cried out in 
one accord, “ Let us go as we are bidden!” 

Now, when the time was at hand, verily they 
did go from the north and from the south, and 
from the east and from the west, bringing with 
them bread and meat, and baskets full of many 
good things; and, behold, some journeyed miles, 
and the day was part spent when they did ar- 
rive: in sooth, the dinner and all things were 
about ready, and soon the company were invit- 
ed to sit down to the small tables that had been 
distributed in their midst, that they might be 
comfortable; and they did so, and were glad, 
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for the much journeying had caused them to be 
sore and ahungered; and they did all eat, and 
were filled; and of the fragments that were left 
there were several baskets full; and they that 
did eat were about thirty, including men, 
women, and children. J 

Now, it came to pass that, on that day, much 
interest was taken in the things pertaining to 
the honey-house, which is nigh unto, and a 
convenient distance from, the dwelling-house. 
Of the late and modern improvements in api- 
cultural implements there seemeth no end. 
Exceeding great preparations for abandant 
surplus honey had been made by V. V.. whose 
surname is Blackmer, and also his son, the dili- 
gent, who abideth with him. Not only do they 
pursue bee culture, but beautiful flowers, and 
multitudes of savor arden vegetables do 
they also produce. itech counsel] took we to- 
gether all the day long. 

Now, it came to pass, that, before the day 
was far spent, a gg og in Brandon came 
unto us, bearing with him a camera to “catch 
our Shadows ere the substance fadeth,’”’ and 
verily we did all appear before his presence 
with smiling, squinting faces. 

Now, straightway after these things, piano 
music was discoursed by a fair damsel of the 
house of Blackmer. And it came to pass, before 
the evening drew nigh, that the assembly dis- 
persed, and of a truth took with them memories 
of a day which profiteth something. A. 
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THE NEW D. SECTION-CASE. 





ITS ADVANTAGES FOR THE SMALL BEE-KEEP- 
ER AND BOX-HIVE MAN. 





After using the D. section-case I am ready to 
say it is just what the bee-keepers on a small 
scale need. It places the honey in a marketa- 
ble shape, so thatit will sell,even to the poorest 
purchaser that may be found. Many people 
can command money enough to buy one pound 
that could not buy more; so a section will sup- 
ply them. For illustration, a D. case will sup- 
ply one; three or four will furnish another; and 
so on till any order can be filled. The cases can 
be taken out of the super, the bottoms put on, 
and put away and kept ready for market at any 
time. Those who hold to the old box hive, and 
will not exchange, can use them. Three just fill 
the cap of an old box hive. Many persons who 
use the old box hive, and consider all movable- 
frame hives “ patented swindles,” can be in- 
duced to risk 3u cents for three cases with sec- 
tions to try; and when we get them to try once 
they will always “stick.” I consider the D. 
section-case the best invention yet made for 
getting the “ old fogies ’ out of the old box hive. 
A very important point in favor of the D. case 
is, that the exact bee-space is always retained 
between the brood-frames and sections, even 
though the top-bars do saga little. They can 
be carried on the streets and sold in any quan- 
tity that may be desired. The honey is pretty, 
clean, and handy; and bee-keepers who have 
twenty or thirty colonies in the D. case will find 
a ready market for their honey. If sale is not 
found where you live, the cases may be crated 
and shipped to some commission merchant or 
some poor widow lady who has boys selling 
newspapers, who would be more than glad of 
the opportunity of handling your honey, and 
would handle it at a reasonable per cent—less 
than the commission man, and at the same 
time you would be helping a? widow and or- 
phan. . H. HuGus. 

Bowls, Ga., May 30. 
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[Mr. Hughs has mentioned most of the points 
of merit in the D. section-case. It was not de- 
signed for the large bee-keeper, but for those 
who have only moderate-sized apiaries, such as, 
for instance, farmers. ‘There are, perhaps, as 
many box hives in use in the country as the 
movable frame, and our effort was to select 
something that would suit this class of bee- 
keepers. That we were successful is shown by 
letters of appreciation that are coming in like 
the above. ] 








GLEANINGS’ ARTIST. 





A BEE-KEEPER, MUSICIAN, AND ARTIST. 





A great many of our readers have admired 
the humorous style of the Rambler etchings. 
While the Rambler, or John H. Martin, of Riv- 
erside, Cal., suggests, by a rough drawing, the 
funny incidents of his travel and observation, 
it is R. V. Murray, of Cleveland, O., who re- 
models the drawings, giving them character 
and expression. As Mr. Murray is a bee-keep- 
er and an artist, and is already familiar to the 
readers of GLEANINGS, we thought it might be 
interesting to give you his picture, and there- 
fore solicited from him notes from which we 
might prepare a biographical sketch. These 
notes contain interesting incidents of prominent 
persons and things; and they are so modest in 
their tone that we submit them direct, just as 
they came from the hand of the writer, R. V. 
Murray himself. 


From family and other records, and from 
what I have been told, Iam inclined to believe 
that I first saw the light of this world on Feb. 
8, 1844, in a part of that renowned and classic 
town of Andover called Ballard Vale, on the 
banks of the Shawsheen River, and about 20 
miles northeast of the Hub of the Universe, 
Boston. My father was a Highlander. a rem- 
nant of clan Murray, and my mother a Low- 
lander. They had been married but a month 
or two, and that a time of preparation for their 
journey to this great and glorious country, 
America, to which they came by slow-sailing 
vessel; and after being driven from their course 
several times, and undergoing extreme hard- 
ships, they finally landed at boston. Thus all 
the family were given to them in this country 
which both of them loved so well. I am one of 
a family of six. Their life, with but few ex- 
ceptions and at short intervals, has been spent 
at this same town and in the same house in 
which we were born, and in which some of the 
family still live. 

Nothing special need be said of my early life. 
It had its ups and downs, and, to my eyes at 
that time, apparently more downs than ups. 
The first ten years of life were spent in a vague 
and misty way, and we went through the gen- 
eral range of boyhood realities and dreams. 
About this time I was broken to harness, and 
was given to understand that my contributions. 
however little, were needed in the family; so I 
commenced work in a woolen-mill, which was 
one of the principal industries of the town at 
this time. As years went on, and the perceptive 
and rational faculties began to evolve and 
shape themselves, I could not help seeing the 
ri! 3 of the mass of employes of eastern mills, 
though those views have been modified some in 
later years—the seldom varying round of life 
which they led, the few and spasmodic plea- 
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sures that came like gleams of brightness now 
and then, and the depressions which followed— 
the greed of corporations, the realization of life 
and its environments, and the hopes and desires 
to better the conditions. I, like thousands of 
others, have passed along this road, and on the 
way have absorbed both good and evil, true 
and false, which have entered into my make-up, 
and have left their impressions. 

Like the rest of our family, especially on the 
Morrison (or mother) side, veasie possessed an 
intense love of music, and from my father’s 
direction a natural love and taste for the beau- 
tiful in nature, from whence I trace, in combi- 
nation with the music, the early desire and 
tendencies to ultimate the same by drawing. 
I was always extremely fond of reading, and I 
can see that the mental material gathered by 
that means was by far the best educator I ever 
had, for my schooldays actually were very 
meager. Books were rare, but good use was 
made of them. I was early taught a profound 
and holy reverence for the Lord and all his 
works, and was led to early engage, to the best 
of what ability I possessed, in his work in 
whatever station or place I should be in: and I 
believe that this helped me wonderfully in my 
early endeavors to draw the reed and rushes 
along the Shawsheen River—to sketch the 
noble hills and valleys that lay around me—the 
endeavor to express ideas by form, the study of 
the different forms on every hand, from cloud 
to play of light and shadow on various objects 
ever before me, and the realizing how bungling 
my work in comparison. The drawing of the 
common weeds by the roadside—all these and 
myriads more have been the means of opening 
the eye of the blind, and enables one to work 
from within out. Some great thinker has said, 
that drawing should go with if not before writ- 
ing, and I agree heartily with the sentiment; 
for with nature without one, and the Lord 
within, the tendency can not but be upward. 

At about the age of 19 I took my first lessons 
from a teacher in drawing, who located for a 
while in our village—a Mr. Bryant—a painter 
and lover of art, and those three terms of eve- 
ning lessons I to-day look back upon as one of 
the brightest spots in my life. But the dark 
cloud of the Rebellion interrupted my studies, 
and shot the life out of one of the most lovable 
of teachers; for, true to his moral teachings, 
he was willing to die for the principles he loved. 
His teachings were always accompanied with 
moral lessons. This man, for he was a true 
man, and one who followed closely after his 
Maker, and has left an impression upon my life 
coupled with his noble actions, was always in 
the endeavor to show the why and wherefore of 
every thing—the cause and effect, whether ap- 
plied to drawing or other things. 

During the war I was engaged by the Spencer 
Rifle Co., of Boston, and while there made good 
use of my time evenings. and what spare time 
I could command, by studying under various 
teachers and schools. From ee I went to 
Amesbury, Mass., with the intention of learn- 
ing photography; but my employer, Mr. Clark- 
son, soon went out of business, and my career 
in that direction came tow sudden close. In 
my early days our family lived in this same 
town of Amesbury, and I felt somewhat at 
home, so I went into the mills there and stayed 
ayearorso. It was at this time, or just before 
the photographing business was given up, that 
I made the acquaintance of that lovable and 
renowned Quaker poet, John G. Whittier, and 
I have had many friendly talks and visits with 
him; have met him in his rambles along the 
Powow River and the meadows of the Merrimac. 

During the war, my brother. James R. Mur- 
ray, whose bent had been in the direction of a 
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musical career, issued his first important song, 
Daisy Deane, the words of which were written 
by a cousin. a quartermaster of the 19th Regi- 
ment. After the close of the war, James be- 
came associated with the music house of Root 
& Cady. of Chicago, where he filled various 
positions. Under his brotherly care I was en- 
couraged to design for sheet-music title-pages 
and covers of books. which led me more partic- 
ularly to study composition, ornament, and 
design, as well as lettering. In 1867 or 68 I left 
home to take up that branch of business, and 
to engrave the same on metal, at first under 
a Mr. Chandler, then under Woodbury, whose 
place I afterward filled. It was here that I 
tirst met Dr. C. C. Miller, or, as he was best 
known to us. under the nom de plume of P. 
Benson, Sr. (which the Sr. stands for Singer). 
A series of his letters were running in the Song 
Messenger, and afterward issued in book form. 
I met him many times there, and also. I think, 
ata place where we all loved to go, the home 
of Prof. Orlando Biackman, now teacher of 

















R. V. MURRAY. 


music in the schools of Chicago. It was also 
the home of Rey. Dr. Hibbard, a minister of the 
New Jerusalent Church, or, as commonly, but 
erroneously, called Swedenborgians. Many 
musical people of note were frequenters at this 
home, among them our esteemed and lamented 
P. P. Bliss and wife. Bliss had a good deal of 
the comic in him, as well as the doctor. Bliss 
has written several comic songs; but his humor, 
like the doctor’s, requires some thinking to see 
rightly. All true genuine humor requires 
thought, in a true sense, to look below the sur- 
face and see what is intended to be taught—not 
vulgarity, as some imagine humor to consist in. 
I can remember the expressions of regret that 
Dr. Geo. F. Root felt that P. Benson could not 
be retained as a feature of the great music 
house, and which was shared in by others. 
While at Chicago the firm were kind enough 
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to influence themselves, and I was in due form 
introduced and admitted to the Chicago Acad- 
emy of Art and Design. and I was allowed half 
a day a week to study there, as an extra help 
from what the evening classes could give me. 
There I met and came under the inflence of 
artists and teachers such as Dehil, P. F. Reede, 
Donaldson, Wilson, and others. Then came 
that great event, and what appeared as a ter- 
rible evil (which turned out a blessing, as most 
appearances do), the great fire of Oct. 9. 1871, 
and blotted out academy, music-house, and a 
thousand things which entered into my life, 
and at one time barely escaping with even that; 
with clothes torn and burnt, with body bleed- 
ing, I, with multitudes, made our way to the 
lake, and in many dangers made our way to 
places of safety. I was ina dazed and helpless 
condition. But, let the details of those events 
pass. Suffice it to say. that at that time I real- 
ized more than ever that great truth, and the 
blessed hope that came with it, that “the Lord’s 
providence is exerted for our good every atom 
of time.” 

The music-plates of the sheet-music depart- 
ment were saved in an underground vault, and 
were afterward purchased by S. Brainard’s 
Sons, of Cleveland; and this circumstance, and 
my intimate knowledge of the catalogue, etc., 
brought me to Cleveland (have not seen Chicago 
since). The music-books went to John Church 
& Co., of Cincinnati, where my brother now is. 
After serving the Brainards about a year I 
became associated with the business of wood 
engraving as artist and designer, and have been 
in that up to date. 

In looking back I can see now what the 
Chicago fire was all about (that is, so far as 
regards myself), which was, that I might meet 
and wed one of God’s loving helpmeets, and to 
give me work to do which I should not other- 
wise have had. Then there was the church 
work and Sunday-school, which I am just old 
enough toattend; then the Medina Roots were, 
with many others. looking for me, for I had to 
become attached to a Root of some kind; then 
you know the Rambler was gradually edging 
this way, and he had to be “done up,” though 
he doesn’t stay so, but persists in unraveling 
himself. R. V. MuRRAY. 

Cleveland, O., June 1. 


[R. V. Murray is the senior member of the 
firm of Murray & Heiss, the engravers who, we 
presume, have done three-fourths of all the 
engraving that has been done for the bee-keep- 
ers of the United States. When we talk about 
hives, brood-frames, bee-spaces, queens, drones, 
and workers, they know just what we mean. 
For instance, in writing instructions we tell 
them to put the bee-space above the frames or 
sections, and they know exactly what they 
mean. Mr. Murray, however, is the bee-keep- 
er, or, rather, owns a few colonies in or near 
the city limits of Cleveland. He has had the 
bee-fever, got over it, and experienced the ex- 
quisite pain of bee-stings, hived swarms, and 
has done every thing, in fact, except secure a 
big crop of honey. In fact, in a city like Cleve- 
land it isa hard matter for bees to find very 
much natural forage, and no doubt Mr. Mur- 
ray has done well under the circumstances. 
even to make the bees work for nothing and 
board themselves. Many a bee-keeper counts 
himself lucky, in these days of bad seasons, if 
he can do even that. 

From the reading of the notes, one might pos- 
sibly gather the idea that Mr. Murray knows 
something about music. Although he gives 
you no direct hint to that effect. he is a very 
tine musician, and is especially skilled in play- 
ing the guitar. ] 




































































































































1892 GLEANINGS IN 
COLORADO, IOWA, AND WISCONSIN. 


SOME INTERESTING FACTS AND STATISTICS 
FROM C. W. DAYTON; VALUE OF PRO- 
TECTION; GOOD LOCALITIES FOR 
APIARIES IN COLORADO 
VERY FEW, ETC. 





Having assisted in the manipulation in a 
Colorado apiary for a little more than a month, 
and as we are rapidly approaching the opening 
of the honey harvestand having more or less col- 
onies scattered here and there aboué the apiary, 
which are so weak as to trouble us to get them 
up to the proper strength to take the best ad- 
vantage of said harvest. I can begin to look 
back over the records of the colonies and un- 
derstand how the springing of bees in Colorado 
compares with the same season in Iowa or Wis- 
consin. 

The following table gives the number of 
combs containing brood in each of 25 colonies 
on the different dates. It is remembered that 
the amount of honey that is obtained is directly 
dependent upon the amount of brood the colo- 
nies have about 30 days before the harvest. 


No.of colony;No. fr'm’sof br’d| Kind of hive for 
on register. | Mar. 5. ; May 27. winter. 

















180 3 4 | Single-wall. 
181 4 Single-wall. 
182 2 6 Chaff. 
183 3 5 Single-wall. 
184 2 3 Chaff. 
185 3 6 Chaff. 
186 3 4 Chaff. 
187 2 5 Single-wall. 
188 l 3 Single-wall. 
189 3 4 Chaff. 
190 3 4 Single-wall. 
191 Dead. 0 Single-wall. 
192 3 5 Chaff. 
193 v0 2 Single-wall. 
194 2 3 Single-wall. 
195 3 4 Chaff. 
196 | 2 5 Chaff. 
197 3 4 Single-wall. 
198 } 2 4 Single-wall. 
199 2 3 Single-wall. 
200 Dead. | 0 Chaff. 
201 2 4 Chaff. 
202 2 6 Single-wall. 
203. 2 4 Single-wall. 
204 3 5 Chaff. 


This table shows an average number for the 
11 chaff hives as 4 combs, and the single-wall 
hives 3144, which makes a point in favor of pro- 
tection, the live colonies averaging a little 
more than four combs of brood each. 

My old rule for lowa, anda rule that has 
proved good for several years past, is, to get 
from 6 to7 combs of brood in each colony by 
May 20 to 25. Only one season in the last ten 
have I failed to average 614 combs of brood on 
May 25,and that was pronounced a very late 
spring. The honey harvest is looked for on 
June 15 or 20, the same date as in lowa or Wis- 
consin, on the 43d parallel; and those which 
have 6combs of brood on May 25in Iowa are 
able to take good advantage of the harvest at 
the start. Ifa colony had more than that. I re- 
duced them by helping up weaker colonies. If 
a colony had but5 combs of brood they were 
slow 1!s frames, which, in the amount of honey 
obtained, I estimate at from 15 to 30 Ibs. 

What the outcome in Colorado will be I could 
not guess; but the bees are from one to two 
combs of brood below what they should be, and 
I‘probably have one of the best if not the best 
apiary in the State to judge from. 

Basswood and clover often yield at the rate 
of 10 or 15 Ibs. per colony aday; but the harvest, 
being of short duration, together with several 
cloudy days, prevents our obtaining a large 
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yield. One year there were barely 7 days from 
——e until fall when the bees laid by a sur- 
plus; still, in that short space of time my colo- 
nies stored nearly 70 lbs. of extracted honey 
each. Every colony was ready and waiting for 
the blossoms to open. 

Here, with this probably lengthy honey-flow, 
the yield each day must oe light or we should 
hear of some astonishing reports from this State. 
In Colorado the honey nearly all comes from 
alfalfa, a plant very much resembling clover, 
but larger and stouter in growth, and it is said 
to yield honey for 50 or 60 days. With so long 
a harvest, even weak colonies should be able to 
build up to the necessary strength, and do good 
work for a month or more. 

White clover and basswood in Iowa or Wis- 
consin seldom yield honey over 20 days. 

The most noticeable feature of the above 
table of colonies is the large amount of brood 
in March, and but little more late in May. The 
cause of this is, that there are many sunshiny 
days along through the Winter, and that, when 
the sun shines, it isvery warm; and when there 
are clouds, and during the nights, it is very 
cold. These warm days (or, I may truthfully 
say, hot days) thoroughly arouse the bees as in 
mid-summer, and they begin breeding in Feb- 
ruary for all they are thon 4 The cold checks 
the brood-rearing, and the warmth again 
stimulates it. When there comes a week of 
warm prosperous weather, and then suddenly 
comes a cold snap, its effect can be as plainly 
seen in the brood-combs as on the tomato- 
plants in the garden—not always in brood 
killed, but in the appearance and manner in 
which it is placed in the combs. For instance: 
On April 23 to 26 there were three very warm 
days. Previous to those days it had been 
quite cold. The brood in the combs was in 
patches from 4 to 6 inches in diameter, and was 
of all ages—eggs, larvae, “ap ved and hatching 
bees, all mixed together. That is the way the 
brood is when the bees must cluster compactly 
to keep it warm. When the three warm days 
came. the bees began to get a little new pollen, 
and the cluster spread out through all the 
combs, and the queen went to depositing eggs 
ata great rate until, at the close of the warm 
days, there was a stripof eggs from 2 to 3 inches 
wide around every patch of old brood. Then the 
weather turned a little colder—not cold enough 
to destroy the eggs, but cold enough to prevent 
the queen from making a circle of eggs any 
larger. Theeggs hatched, and the larvie were 
sapped and maintained as a belt of brood of one 
age, and nearly every cell occupied. The 
weather continued cold and rainy for 15 or 20 
days more, and for 20 days this belt of brood 
measured the size of the brood-space. It is very 
convenient, sometimes, to help a weak colony 
by giving it a comb from a stronger colony that 
has many hatching bees. In the case of such 
brood-rearing, if the comb was secured before 
this belt of brood had hatched, it was all right; 
but if this belt of brood had hatched before it 
was given to the weak colony it would be the 
worst thing that could be done, as there were 
scarcely a dozen bees a day hatching afterward 
for 21 days, or until this belt brought out an- 
other quota of bees. One moderately warm day 
would not send the queen over the belt; but 
three or four hot days did it. It was about the 
21st of May when these last hot days came. 

It is a question for consideration. If the 
queen, during the three hot days in April, will 
lay an amount of eggs more than equal to all 
the brood there wasin the hive, will she not, 
with all the days hot, or at a temperature of 
85 to 90 degrees, lay that much every three 
days? This would amount to6or7 such belts 
of brood where we now have only one anda 
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part of another. We look for great results with 
the one. What might we look for with 6 or 7? 
If this could be accomplished with artificial 
heat, would it not be somewhat like gardening 
under glass? Enough of theory, and to return 
to the subject. 

&- Unlike Iowa and Wisconsin, the old bees 
which go into winter quarters in the fall 
are entirely gone in May if not in April, and 
the colonies then consist of fewer and newly 
reared bees which a live to rear brood 
and assist in the honey harvest. These young 
bees are more tenacious of life, and weak colo- 
nies dwindle out very slowly compared with 
the dwindling of colonies of old bees in Iowa. 
The cold nights and cloudy days (which are 
always cold) continue so late in the spring that 
these weakened colonies can scarcely build up 
before the alfalfa comes into bloom. This con- 
stant brood-rearing takes a large aniount of 
honey—from 50 to 60 pounds to last from one 
honey harvest until the next; and by all this 
labor and consumption of stores the colonies 
through February, March, and April become a 
trifle weaker, showing that it takes the life of a 
little more than one old bee, besides the honey, 
to produce a young bee; and that, if the old 
bees can be made to live until settled warm 
weather, without rearing brood, it is the most 
economical plan by about 25 Ibs. of honey. 

In April the colonies are so small that they 
must be doubled twice to fill the hive with bees. 
This is easier done with young bees than old, I 
have learned. 

In Iowa, when the colonies are set out of the 
cellar, or When warm weather enough to start 
brood-rearing comes, the hives are crowded 
with old bees sufficient in number to care for 
large quantities of brood, and from 3 to 6 combs 
are filled with brood at the start; and ere the 
old bees die off there will be more than enough 
young bees hatched out to take their places. 

Good locations for apiaries in Colorado are 
very few. Four-fifths of the State would not 
support bees at all. 

Alfalfa is practically the only honey-yielder, 
though there is a small amount of sweet clover. 
All crops poe upon irrigation with the snow 
water which comes from the mountains, and 
which quantity can supply only a limited 
amount of land situated near by; and it is al- 
most entirely along these irrigating ditches in 
cer.ain favored spots where bees thrive—just 
about like the location for basswood in Iowa; 
but it does not compare with the basswood of 
Wisconsin or the white clover of any of those 
States. 

This apiary produced 9 tons last season—one- 
half comb, and is equipped with Simplicity 
hives and frames; Root mills. which turn the 
wax into foundation of excellent quality; ex- 
tractors, sections, smokers, supers, foundation- 
fasteners, and section-folders, from the Home 
of the Honey-bees; together with 100 new Hed- 
don hives contribute to the pleasure and profit 
of the apiarist. 

One of the great drawbacks to the business is 
the long distance from market, as the honey 
must be nearly all shipped to the eastern cities. 

Greeley, Col., June 1. C. W. DAayTOoN. 
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PUNIC (OR TUNISIAN) BEES. 





FRANK BENTON GIVES HIS OPINION OF THEM 
AFTER TRYING THEM. 





Inclosed you will find a clipping from the 
American Farmer, Washington, D. C.  Evi- 
dently, such well-known authority as Frank 
Benton knows what he is talking about; and 
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the sooner bee-keepers in general know the 
facts in the case, the better it wil] be for them. 
Rochester, O., May 19. M. W. SHEPHERD. 


Many bee-keepers will want to buy queens of some 
one of the better races this spring to ae their 
stock. At the present time the choice lies practi- 
cally between the Italians and Carniolans. The 
former have been known for over 30 years in this 
country, and are very generally recognized as su- 
rior to the common brown bees. The Carniolans 
con grown in favor very rapidly since their intro- 
duction, less than 10 years ago, largely on account 
of their uniting, to the same general good qualities 
of the Italians, far greater gentleness, enabling 
timid bee-keepers, ladies, and young people to man- 
age an apiary with much greater safety and pleas- 
ure than formerly; also, they winter the best of 
any race, and their combs rival in whiteness those 
built by any other race. 

Another race of bees has recently been advertised 
under the name of ** Punic ”’ bees, the queens hav- 
ing been offered at from $1.50 to $50 each. The for- 
mer price is for unfertilized queens; % is asked for 
fertilized queens, $10 if purely mated, $40 if selected, 
and $50 for such as are said to have been imported 
from the native land of this wonderful new race, 
which, according to the claims of the advertiser, 
unites all the virtues that one could possibly imag- 
ine as belonging to bees, with none of their faults. 
As the writer happens to have been the first to call 
general attention to this race of bees, under the far 
more appropriate name of Tunisian bees (Tunis 
being the native land of the race), and as he has 
had considerable experience with them in Tunis, 
and also in several other countries, he may be 
allowed to express an opinion as to their merits and 
demerits. The former are soon told, for the Tunis- 
ians (or Punics) are industrious and prolific, some- 
what more so than any race of bees coming from 
Europe, but rather less so than the eastern Medi- 
terranean races (Cyprians, Syrians, and Palestines). 
But their faults make alist! They are small and 
very black; are spiteful stingers, as vindictive as 
the worst race known; bite in addition to stinging; 
are great propolizers, daubing hives, sections, and 
combs lavishly with * bee-glue;’”’ they swarm as 
much as do Carniolans, and winter as poorly as do 
Palestines. Most people will think the genuine 
imported queens area trifle extravagant at $50 each, 
especially those who remember that, in 1885 and 
1886, just such queens were offered at from $4 to $10 
each, direct from Tunis, northern Africa. Million- 
aires who keep bees will, of course, buy * Punic ”’ 
queens at $50 each for all of their hives, although 
they wouldn’t look at Tunisians a few years since 
at #4 to $10. But the rest of us will plod on with 
bees whose queens cost us $1 to # each, and that 
are chiefly noted for giving us honey, money, aud 
pleasure in handling them. FRANK BENTON. 


re oe 
CALIFORNIA. 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE EASTERN AND 
WESTERN BEE-KEEPERS SITTING 
TOGETHER. 





We enjoyed the visit of Mr. and Mrs. Root 
very much indeed, and only regret their stay 
could not have been prolonged. At the late 
reunion of the C.S. B. K. A. a photograph was 
taken of our late guests and the officers of the 
C.S. B. K. A. The photographer informed me 
a few days ago he had forwarded one to Mr. 
Root’s address at Medina, so I will give you the 
key to it. 

Mr. McIntyre, president (No. 3), you will 
recognize; also J. H. Martin, secretary (No. 9). 
At the left of Mr. A. 1. (No. 4) is L. T. Rowley 
(No. 5), vice-president. At the right of Prof. 
Cook (No. 2) is T. H. Hunt, vice-president (No. 
1). At the left of Mrs. Root (No. 10) is the 
treasurer, the writer (No. 11). Mrs. Hunt’s 
wife (No. 6) stands at his back; the other lady 
in the picture is her friend (No. 8); and the tall 
gentleman between the two is a Mr. Young (No. 
7), a member of the Association. 

Our honored guests are, I trust, distinguish- 
able; and while the photo is not as good as we 
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could wish, yet the individuals connected will 
ever tend to make us — it highly. 
Gro. W. Rnopencx. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 1. 

{Friend B., you may think we have been a long 
time finding a place for the above picture in 
GLEANINGS; but I suppose our readers will be 
as glad to see it now as almost any time. You 
didn’t tell us that No. 9 was **‘ Rambler;” in 
fact, by looking closely you will see a small por- 
tion of the striped breeches that have so many 
times delighted our eyes. As I look over the 
picture while adding my notes, it brings back so 
vividly that pleasant month in Los Angeles 
that it almost seems as if we were back there. I 
don’t suppose you will feel so much interested 
in No. 10 as I do; but she looks in the picture so 
exactly as she did when I found her in San 
Francisco that it makes my heart beat on 
when I look at the picture. And No. 11! Dea 
friend B., it almost makes me feel bad to think 
how much you and your good wife did for us 
when we were there; and it almost seems as if 
we didn’t quite say “thank you” for it all. 
And how I do like to see friends Cook and Mc- 
Intyre sitting there together like a couple of 
brothers! It makes me think of the time when 
I told Prof. Cook that he must get acquainted 
with Dr. Miller; and then I told Dr. Miller that 
he must get acquainted with Prof. Cook. It 
was really one of mv fond projects to get the 
two to know each other. Well: it was just so 
with Cook and McIntyre; and even if they did 
talk bees and entomology and other things so 
much that they almost forgot I was around, it 
didn't trouble mea bit. I haven't so much to 
say about the others. for I didn’t get to know 
them quite so well as I did the others; but I got 
acquainted enough to feel toward them like a 
lot of kind br.thers and sisters, which they re- 
ally were. Say! don’t you think that’s a nice 
crowd to be in, any way? Some such thought 
must have been on my mind, and that’s what 
made me look so good-natured and happy. | 
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JOKES IN GLEANINGS. 


AN *“‘ OUTSIDER” THINKS THEY OUGHT TO BE 
LABELED. 





Editor Gleanings:—I hope you will pardon 
the intrusion, for lam not a subscriber to your 
journal, albeit a “‘constant reader” through 
the courtesy of one who is, and with whom I 
exchange. We can not afford to each subscribe 
to all the bee-journals we wish to read, so we 
are neighborly. 

What I wish to say is, that I should think 
you would shut down on "those people who are 
eternally reminding the Dadants that they are 
Frenchmen—as if they were to blame. I dare 
say they are as good United States as any of 
their traducers. Dr. Miller, who takes every 
opportunity to speak of those ‘ miserable 
Frenchmen over at Hamilton,” would certainly 
think the wit rather far fetched if he were 
reminded of his likeness to St. Patrick. Ham- 
baugh would not care to have the honored 
name he bears traced to Hamburger—Limbur- 
ger—bah! cheese it! We like a joke as well as 
any one, but don’t mix them up with your ar- 
gument so much, else we may not be able to tell 
— is argument or which is intended for 
joke, 

I don’t know Dadant from a last year’s bird’s- 
nest—never had even a circular from him, 
though Iam a bee-keeper; but if I wanted to 
deal with him or any of the crowd—Miller, 
Doolittle, Hambaugh, et omnes (is that correct ? 
twenty-five years since I tried Latin afore), I'd 
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just deal with them regardless of ‘‘ previous 
condition of servitude.” 

I suppose I ought to apologize for writing. 
even; if so, I'll accept it. This is ** not neces- 
sarily for publication, but as arenes of good 
faith . H. CLAYTON. 

Lane. Cal., April 10. 


[Upon receiving the above we studied upon it 
for some time to know whether the writer was 
joking or really meant what he said. As it 
was a case wherein Dr. Miller was particularly 
involved, we sent it to him, asking him what 
his opinion was in regard to it. In reply he 
wrote, “Some things in it look plainly in the 
direction of its all being a joke, and there sure- 
ly is some joking about it; but the last sentence 
in the second paragraph seems in earnest, in 
which he condemns the fault in which he him- 
self sins so a gene ON We then wrote Mr. 
Clayton himself, explaining that Dr. Miller, 
Mr. Dadant, and Mr. Hambaugh were old-time 
friends, and were in the habit of bantering each 
other at conventions and through the bee- jour - 
nals. We further added, that, if he meant it 
for a joke, we would give it insertion, and that 
we thought our readers would so understand it 
—at least if we appended a footnote to that 
effect. Mr. Clayton replied in the same face- 
tious style; and as it is somewhat sparkling in 
its humor, we present the same to our readers. | 


Editor Gleanings: 

There! just what I expected! The whole 
staff of GLEANINGS turned down. The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating. If they don't 
know a joke, how in the world can you expect 
us “outsiders” to recognize one—unless * ’tis 
English, you know”? Of course, I could see 
that Dr. M. et al. were joking, else Taylor 
would not keep bees to eke out a living; he 
would have too much to do defending libel 
suits, ete. My mother always said I was a 
leetle smarter than common children, hence I 
knew they were joking all the time. But, 
seriously, all jokes should be labeled in three 
colors, like Mark Twain’s picture, This is a 
horse.” Then there could be no mistake about 
it—it would be known like the woman's turkey 
—by ‘“‘walk, talk, and conversation.’”? How 
would this do for a label on Hambaugh’s joke ? 
** Monsieur, by gar, you’re a Frenchman; vous 
understandes? This is the first of April, and 
this is a joke.” This, coupled with a footnote 
by the editor, explaining that it was intended 
as a joke, would make it real spicy. I hate 
to have to explain a joke. Don’t you? Why 
can’t we ‘“‘outsiders” be let into the secret, so 
we can laugh with Dr. M. and Ernest? Misery 
loves company. Iam, I4uppose, what you call 
an outsider. Iam nota subscriber to GLEAN- 
INGs. I read it through kindness of a more for- 
tunate neighbor; but I hope by and by, as soon 
as I can afford it, to get on the inside, and pay 
for GLEANINGS. Times have been mighty 
“corky ” for a year or two, and the “kids” are 
lightning on shoe-leather; so, per force, I must, 
for a time at least, stay outside the fence, and 
continue to swap journals with my neighbor; 
but whatever betide, I shall not fail to take an 
interestin every thing per taining to bee culture. 

Lang. Cal., April 30. C. H. CLAYTON. 


{While the correspondence above was appar- 
ently intended for the private ear of the editor, 
we thought it might be interesting to the read- 
ers in general. It will explain, perhaps, a little 
better to some of the “outsiders” how some of 
the principal contributors do sometimes banter 
each other—not because they have any ill will 
or spite, but because they are such good friends 
they can poke fun at each other’s expense, and 
not “get mad.” If Dr. Miller et al. are jokers, 
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then our California correspondent “is another” 
(joker).] 
Sr er 
RAMBLE NO. 62. 


MATILIJA CANYON, 








At the keep-sweet bee-keepers’ convention in 
Los Angeles I made the acquaintance of Mr. B. 
A. Rapp, also of Ventura. The little city of 
Ventura is built along the shore of the Pacific; 
and close to it, for a backing, are several steep 
and barren-looking hills. Sometimes these 
hillsides are covered with residences, for here 
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been in Ventura he had come into possession of 
two apiaries; first by purchase, then by in- 
crease, Which speaks well for his energy and 
close application to business. We enjoyed a 
very pleasant ride, some ten miles out, to them, 
and found them apparently in excellent condi- 
tion for winter. We found all of the usual 
concomitants of a California apiary — hives, 
stones, tank, extracting-hut, and sun wax- 
extractor. 

This locality differed somewhat from other 
places I had visited, from the number of live- 
oak trees. There were many of them, and they 
afforded a plentiful shade, and gave the land- 
scape a more pleasing appear- 
ance. Shade, however, is not so 

















THE RAMBLER ON THE WAR-PATH; AFTER THE EDITOR OF 
GLEANINGS WHILE IN CALIFORNIA. 


we get a grand view of the Pacific Ocean, and 
the healthful salt-water breezes come up to you 
without let or hindrance. The residence hav- 
ing the highest elevation is occupied by Mr. B. 
A. Rapp and his brother, J. J. Ielimbed the 
hill in the evening, and could hear the steady 
roar of the ocean- waves as they dashed in upon 
the shore. All night this mo- 
notonous movement of the waters 
sound d much like the steady 
conflict of waters at Niagara. 

B. A.and the Rambler occupied 
the same bed harmoniously to- 
gether, and felt very fraternal. as 
we had both been upon the gold- 
en shore less than a year, and 
were both still in the order of 
*tenderfoot.”” It was quite late 
when we closed our eyes’ in 
slumber, and also late when we 
opened them in the morning. A 
grand view was, however, wait 
ing to impress itself upon our 
opening eyes. While yet in the 
bed we could see far out upon the 
Pacific Ocean. The long lazy 
swells came rolling in: and upon 
their approach to shore their 
crests would sharpen up and sud- 
denly break into white foam all 











essential near the coast as it is 
in the interior. The sea-breeze 
makes a very even temperature 
here, while in the interior the 
mercury often rises to 115 de- 
grees in the shade. Still, owing 
to the dryness of the atmosphere 
there are but few cases of sun- 
stroke. 

J. J. Rapp’s apiary is 20 miles 
from his residence, and well up 
in the Matilija Canyon, into 
which the editor of GLEANINGS 
has twice journeyed; and from 
his recent experience in getting 
his feet cleansed from a heavy 
coating of Medina garden soil, 
he may be expected again when 
said pedal extremities get into 
the same condition. But beware, 
Mr. Editor; this makes several 
times the path of my travels has 
been crossed, and patience has 
ceased to exert a virtuous influ- 
ence. I have the promise of a 
shotgun for defense, and now 
would say, in the immortal words 
of the poet: ** Beware the pine-tree’s withered 
branch; beware the feartul avalanche; be- 
ware of my shotgun.” 

Mr. Rapp was going into the canyon to regu- 
late his apiary for the rainy season; and. desir- 
ing an expert helper. we concluded the follow- 
ing very satisfactory bargain: I was to ride 20 
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along the line, and lash far up 
on the pebbly beach. 
line makes a curve here, and the 
foaming breakers were visible for 
a long distance; and for several minutes we 
admired a grand picture of nature we shall 
never forget. : : 

During the short time Mr. B.A. Rapp had 


The shore- ¢y~ RAMBLER AND-FRIEND EN ROUTE TO AN OUT-APIARY 


IN CALIFORNIA, 


miles on the nigh side of a road-cart; open all 
the gates, ete., that obstructed our way; eat 
what Mr. R. bad a mind to give me; sleep 
where he told me, and de as he did in the apia- 
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ry. He was to care for the horse, and shoo 
away any bears, girls, or grass widows that 
might be prowling around. 

O We jogged along for miles in a very numerous 
dust which arose in clouds all around us. As 
soon aS we entered the canyon, however, we 
left the disagreeable behind us. The Ventura 
River takes its rise away up somewhere in these 
mountain fastnesses, and comes whirling down 
with many a crook and turn to encounter. 
When we enter the canyon we circle around a 
point of jagged rocks that almost overhang our 
heads. Vor over five miles we follow the ever- 
shifting scenes; much of the way we follow the 
winding way of the river-bed. and cross it 14 
times. At - little hamlet of Matilija is a hot 
sulphur-spring, where the editor bathed so 
gloriously; but there is a much better, hotter, 
more solvent. and more sulphurous spring a 
couple of miles further up the canyon. This 
spring is so hot the hand can not be held in it. 
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to work the apiary; but a rifle settled the ques- 
tion of proprietorship. Mr. R. had not been to 
the apiary for several weeks. His work now 
was to move back several colonies from the 
river-bank, where there was danger of a wash- 
out. Then the hives were closed up to small 
entrances; the covers were evenly adjusted, 
and heavy stones were placed on the covers. 
A few swarms were united, and the apiary 
would not be visited again for three or four 
months. Owing to the road following the bed 
of the river there are several weeks during a 
season of heavy rains when the upper portion 
of the canyon is impassable; and people resid- 
ing far up have to lay in an extra supply of pro- 
visions or move out. The move-out plan is 
usually adopted. 

On the afternoon of the second day our work 
with the bees was finished. Mr. R. had an idea 
of dividing his apiary and starting another 
three miles further up; and he proposed that 





I suppose this extra high temperature is owing 
to its proximity to the Devil's Slide. This his- 
toric slide is a very jaceed seam of rock, set at 
an acute angle, and hundreds of feet down the 
side of the mountain. It is evident that, if Old 
Nick ever did slide down that rough place, the 
seat of his pants must have suffered exceeding- 
ly. Several times in going up the canyon we 
approached a blank wall of rock which seemed 
to bar our further progress; but a way of escape 
and progress was opened by a short turn to the 
right or the left. Near such a place we made a 
sharp turn and came suddenly upon the busy 
city of bees, located upon a little level of land 
with prodigious mountains all around it. In 
addition to hives, stones, ete., there is a little 
eabin, and here Mr. Rapp, his wife, baby, and 
a helper, stay through the busy season. This 
apiary numbers 375 colonies, and it is a piece of 
property that has changed hands several times. 
A previous owner had trouble from bears trying 


RAPP’S BLACK-BEAR APIARY, 





MATILIJA CANYON. CALIFORNIA. 

we settle our dinners by riding that distance 
further into the canyon. The road was excecd- 
ingly well adapted to the purpose, and it re- 
quired much skill with the reins to avoid the 
stones. Mr. R. was an adept at missing them 
on his side of the cart, but was sure to bounce 
the Rambler over every big boulder that was 
on his side. Every time I came down with an 
exclamation he would say: om 

* We'll get there soon; no harm done.” 

“Oh, no!” says I; **no harm done.” 

We forded the river again, and his side of the 
cart got a bounce; and as we went up*the bank 
at an angle of 45 degrees, says I, ‘ We’re getting 
there; no harm done.” 

* Oh, no!” savs he; ‘no harm done.” 

We agreed just beautifully. Right here on 
the bank of the river is the residence of an old 
Spaniard, and the last house in the canyon, and 
the end of the road for wagons. A trail can be 
followed still farther up. The horse was secur- 
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ed, and we proceeded on foot. A suitable place 
was found for locating an apiary. The pastur- 
age was certainly unlimited, but it looked like 
a dreary spot to a man as from the East; but 
I suppose, ere this will be read, Mr. R. will 
have an apiary in full blast in there. 
The old Spaniard had a few cattle on his 
ranch, and had also made himself famous a 
few months previous by lassoing a bear that 
“—- yrowling around his premises. 
ound, during the cabin experience, that 
Mr. R. was an excellent cook. He could make 
coffee, take beef out of acan. and slice bread 
ust as handily asa woman. During our — 

r. R. gave me the choice of sleeping in a strad- 
djing sort of cot or on the floor. I chose the 
floor, and was pleased to see him mount the cot 
and pile blankets on top of his corporosity while 
he had nothing but canvas under him. The 
night being quite cool, and being attacked from 
that quarter, my friend’s slumbers were much 
agitated with dreams. 

On the morning of the third day we broke 
camp and started for civilization. My friend 
felt it his duty to bid good-by to all the lone 
widows, who seemed to be abundant in the 
canyon. 

There are several apiaries in the canyon. 
Mrs. Lyon and daughter have an apiary, and a 
very pretty home completely embowered in 
shade and fruit trees; and in the season of 
flowers the rose lends its charm to beautify the 
surroundings. These ladies are also heroines 
in their exploits with wild animals. A moun- 
tain-lion came down upon their fold one night, 
and, having no man around to call upon, the 

went out and shot the lion themselves. Such 
is the grit ay by the women of Matilija 
Canyon. ittle further down, Mr. Lewis has 
a large apiary, and runs his extractor by weight 
— he machine was not visible. It was 
vehind locked doors, and there was nobody at 
home. At another point we see, away across 
the river, the Hellow apiary, and the owner 
means that everybody passing that way shall 
know it, for the words are painted on the end 
of his cabin in letters over a foot long, which 
san be read a mile away. I have no doubt about 
the proprietor’s sociability, for his cheery, 
warm-hearted greeting is always there if he is 
not. 

given with my friend Rapp on the streets 
of Ventura, and shall ever hold in grateful 
remembrance the many kind bee-keepers who 
reside in Ventura, that beautiful city fanned 
by the breezes of old Pacific, and lulled to re- 
pose by the music of her dashing waves. That 
evening, in order to make railroad connections, 
I left Ventura a little more abruptly than I 
intended to, and again the rattle and turmoil of 
a train was the music that surrounded the 

RAMBLER. 


[Now, friend R., you have gone and trodden 
on and run over a good many things that are 
almost sacred tomy memory. It is not so, that 
I carried Medina soil all the way to the hot 
springs of Matilija. Mrs. Root would have 
never married me if I had done that way. That 
Matilija Canyon is one of the things of nature 
that makes my heart swell when | think of it. 
Your description of it is grand, especially where 
you come on to me, fixed up like a wild Indian 
on the war-path. Your description of the way 
in which bee-keepers go up there and get shut 
in by the high waters is a real truth; and it 
seems to me a little sad to think that, not- 
withstanding the immense yields of honey that 
this wilderness affords, most people sooner or 
later abandon it. The picture of riding ‘na 
cart down the canyon is wonderfully lifelike; 
and the old inhabitants have a provoking way of 
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looking so cool and indifferent, exactly like the 
man in the picture who sits by your side, that it 
used to vex me. The pony, too, will walk right 
straight through heaps of rocks half a big as 
himself, with the utmost indifference; then the 
occupants of the vehicle won’t even make a re- 
mark or lose the smile on their faces,even when 
they are shaken about in away that must dis- 
lodge all their false teeth —if they have any. I 
found out, after my last visit, that there was an 
apiary and a hotter spring up there. Why! I 
thought I was clear to the borders of civiliza- 
tion. By the way, I wonder whether anybody 
could keep climbing for ever, further on into 
those wild canyons. Yes, no doubt Ventura is 
a nice place to live in; and what lots of good 
people are to be found there! Now, in regard 
to your remark that it is the Devil’s Slide that 
makes the spring water so hot. Why, friend 
R., have you forgotten that we gave a most 
beautiful picture of the place where his Satanic 
gm is reputed to have slidden down? You 
will find it on p. 27, Jan. 1st issue, ’89.] A. I. R. 


re 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


FACTS FROM OBSERVATION, BY DOOLITTLE, 








A correspondent writes: “Will you please 
answer ane following questions through GLEAN- 
INGS? 1. What is the significance of finding in 
the May say from twenty to fifty little 
round caps of wax near the entrances of the 
hives?” 

Answer.—So far as my observation goes, the 
finding of such caps signifies that drones are 
hatching out; for if any one will take the time 
to examine, he will find that the drone, in 
hatching from the cell, bites the cover of the 
cell entirely off by a smooth cut, while the 
workers leave only fragments of the cappings 
of their cell-coverings in hatching. The queen 
cuts off the capping of her cell the same as does 
the drone, except, as a rule, a little piece on one 
side is left, which often acts like the hinge to 
a door, the door often closing after the queen 
has gone out. Where no such hinge is left, 
then the caps to the queen-cells are tumbled 
out of the hive the same as are the drone cap- 
pings, but in no case would there probably be as 
many caps from queen-cells seen as our cor- 
respondent mentions. If the little door thus 
closes as spoken of above, the bees often make 
it fast, so that the inexperienced bee-keeper is 
often deceived into thinking that the queen has 
not hatched. It often happens, as soon as the 
queen has emerged from her cell, that a worker 
goes into the cell to partake of the royal jelly 
left in the cell, after which the cell-cover flies 
back, or is pushed back by the ever traveling 
bees, and the worker is a prisoner, which has 

saused many to think that the inmate of the 
cell was not a queen but a worker; hence they 
call their colony queenless, and send off for a 
queen, only to have her destroyed when they 
try to introduce her. It is well to understand 
all of these little things in bee culture. Some 
suppose that the round caps spoken of by the 
correspondent indicate the uncapping of cells 
of honey, either by robbers or preparatory to 
the carrying of the honey from the outside to 
the center of the hive: but I think this is a 
mistake, as the cappings of the honey-cells are 
gnawed off in little fragments, and not in the 
round form spoken of. 

*2. In gathering honey, do bees visit different 
kinds of flowers on one trip, or gather honey 
from one kind of flowers only ? 

Answer.—From the fact that bees never bring 
in pollen of different colors in their pollen-bas- 
kets at the same time, the idea has obtained 
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that they visit only the same blossoms, or blos- 
soms of the same color. which idea in the main 
is correct, or very nearly so. Regarding this 
point I will say that, in gathering pollen, I 
never saw a bee change from one kind of flower 
to another, except on the clovers. I have seen 
bees gathering pollen from white, red, and 
alsike clover at the same time; but those clo- 
vers gave the same-colored pollen. When we 
come to honey, I have seen bees fly from a 
gooseberry-bush to a currant-bush, and from 
clover to raspberry-bloom, and vice versa, I 
have also seen them go from the red variety of 
raspberry to the black, where the different 
kinds of bushes were planted side by side, or in 
alternate rows; still, all that does not prove 
that bees gather honey promiscuously, for I do 
not believe they do. It will be observed that 
all of the above, except “from clover to rasp- 
berry,” were of the same species of plants, or 
nearly so. Teasel and basswood bloom at the 
same time; but never,in all of my watching, 
did I ever see a bee go from teasel to basswood 
or from basswood to teasel. 

“3. A swarm came out one day, clustered, 
and was hived. In the evening they swarmed 
out and went back into the old hive, leaving a 
small bunch of bees in the hive; these remained 
six days. when they swarmed out. I found the 
queen with them. What made the most of the 
bees leave their queen and go back?” 

Answer.—The above is one of the most per- 
plexing things which occasionally happen_in 
the swarming season in a large apiary. The 
general cause is, that a few strange bees from 
another swarm or elsewhere go in with the 
swarm, and for this reason the queen is balled 
for safe keeping, or for some other purpose; 
just what, I never knew. Where the queen of 
a newly hived swarm is thus balled, the bees 
seem to think that they have lost their queen, 
and so return to the old hive, all except a few 
which are near the ball of bees. If they are 
stopped from going home they will try to go 
into other hives. I used to get a large propor- 
tion of them killed in this way. by their trying 
to go into other hives, or else I had to let them 
go back, until I learned how to keep them from 
going back. At first I hunted out the queen by 
smoking the ball of bees until they released her, 
when she was caged and placed between the 
combs, or hung down from the top-bars of the 
frames when no combs were used. In about a 
half of these cases this satisfied them, while at 
other times they would ball the cage, so it did 
no good. I now secure the queen as before; but 
instead of using a common round cage I make 
a large flat one to reach clear across the frames. 
Into this I put the queer and lay it on top of 
the frames, when the bees can get at her 
through the wire cloth between every frame in 
the hive, which satisfies them. The next morn- 
ing I let her loose and remove the cage, when 
all goes well. G. M. DoouirrLe. 

Borodino, N. Y., June 14. 
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MAKING YOUR OWN FLOUR. 
THE 





SUGGESTED ON 
MILL. 


AN IMPROVEMENT WILSON 


Perhaps some of the readers of GLEANINGS 
have felt the need, as I have, of a family grist- 
mill. If they have, and have made any attempt 
to find one, they know that little attention has 
been given to the manufacture of such ma- 
chines. I am confident that a practical hand- 
mill ean be made, costing, perhaps. twelve or 
fifteen dollars. about the size and weight ofa 
farm corn-sheller, with gearing and balance- 
wheel similar to the same, that will grind 
wheat fine enough so that the entire product, 
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minus, perhaps, the coarsest bran, may be made 
into light bread; and which will not require an 
excessive amount of time or labor to operate. 
If such a mill is manufactured, I can not find it. 
The nearest thing that lean find toit that I 
have discovered is Wilson Bros’. No. 0 mill. 
This mill, costing about five dollars, is sent out 
without legs, and is designed to be bolted ona 
bench and operated by a handle on the rim of 
the balance-wheel. If any of the friends have 
one, they know that the time and labor neces- 
sary to grind any thing fine is so great that the 
mill, as made by the masufacturers. is practi- 
cally limited to coarse corn meal and cracked 
wheat. They also know that the number of 
turns of the crank required to do the work 
wearies the operator more than the resistance 
of the mill, even if the resistance were some- 
what increased. Having purchased one of 
these machines to produce graham flour fine 
enough for bread, and feeling that it was nota 
success in this respect, as it stood, I set about 








increasing its speed at the expense of power. 
The accompanying illustration will show quite 
clearly the manner in which this was done. It 
is not a difficult matter to find two cog-wheels, 
related to each other as one to three or four, 
the smaller of which must fit the 44-inch shaft 
of the mill. A piece of old shafting, fitted (by 
a blacksmith) with a crank. and fastened into 
the larger cog-wheel, and the whole connected 
with the smaller cog and fastened to the bench 
with wooden boxing (if iron boxing can not be 
found), completes the machine. One turn of 
the crank gives four of the mill. and the in- 
creased speed causes the balance-wheel to assist 
in the operation. Those who own these mills 
will be well paid for the money and time re- 
quired to gear them as above; and how they do 
erack corn for the chickens! But, best of all, 
we now transfer wheat from the bin to the 
gem-pans and bread-pans quite frequent- 
ly, and with comparatively little time and 
labor. If every one knew what sweet nice 
bread this fresh new flour makes, there would 
be a notable falling-off in the use of white flour, 
and the feed-mill manufacturers would be lying 
awake nights devising a perfect family grist- 
mill. Millers, also, instead of offering you, as 
they do, nothing but graham flour a year old, 
or that made of musty or grown wheat, would 
be taking some pains to furnish something nice. 
Green Spring, O., May 23. N. E. LovELAND. 
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HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS. 








A TOOL FOR WIRING FRAMES. 


If those who are wiring frames by the Keene y 
lan, and have no small pliers, will make 
100k of stiff wire, anet large enough to slip one 


— 











the nails, and fit it into a suitable handle, I am 
sure they will be pleased, as the hooks can be 
formed rapidly and easily. 





HOFFMAN FRAMES PUT TOGETHER WRONG. 


The above diagram shows how Hoffman 
frames may be put up with the V’s on opposite 
sides, and yet be waens when placed in the hive. 


Reeds Corners, N. JAMES ROAT. 


[ Yes, the Hoffman al ean be nailed togeth- 
er wrong; but to prevent this, our catalogue, 
and also the printed matter Goce t the 
frames in the flat, warn against the mistake, 
and tel] how to put the frames together so that 
the V edge will always came next to a square 
edge. The sharp edge should always point 
toward you, and next to the left thumb, when 
the frame is suspended by both forefingers. ] 


DEATH OF AN OLD BEE-KEEPER. 

Will you kindly announce the death, on May 
26th, at 4 A. M., of our esteemed friend Mr. Oluf 
Olson, of this place? Mr. Olson, at the time of 
his death, was about 40 years of age. He was 
born in Sweden, but came to America some 22 
years ago. After visiting and stopping a while 
in Memphis, St. Louis, and Cincinnati, he set- 
tled in Springfield, O. From there he came to 
Florida, and has been in this State about 11 
years, though one winter was spent in Cuba 
assisting Mr. O. O. Poppleton in caring for an 
apiary there. He was an apiarist by occupa- 
tion; was well skilled in the different branches 
of the business, and has made some fine records 
here. Yet he was an exceptionally modest 
man, and talked but little of his successes. His 
last sickness was brought on by overwork in 
his line of business; but, though failing for 
some weeks, his sufferings were not particularly 
severe, nor had he apparently any, at: death. 

Hawks Park, Fla., June 6. .S. HAR. 


SEALED COVERS AND ABSORBENTS IN THE 
CELLAR. 

I see on page 367 you want testimony on win- 
tering bees in cellar with tight bottoms and 
sealed covers on. Last fall I put my bees in the 
cellar just the same as they were in the yard. 
To make sure most of them were tight, I set 
one tier of hives with a wide board running 
lengthwise of them: then another tier of hives 
on top. This weight on top would make the 
lower ones very tight. and they were new hives. 
Now, every one of those colonies came out in 
No. 1 shape: and I like it so well that all my 
bees will go in in that way this fall. I winter 
under my house, and I had more light in the 





cellar this winter than ever before. I find it 
made no difference. I set my bees facing the 
wall, lower tier about a foot from the ground. 
I find the most essential point is to have plenty 
of bees and stores in the hives. I have also 
found it does not pay to bother with small weak 
colonies that are short of stores—better be 
united and fed up, as one good swarm is worth 
a dozen poor ones. 

In conclusion I will say there will be thou- 
sands of pounds of honey this season for all if 
it will only stop raining long enough for the 
bees to get out. The harvest will come with a 
rush when it does come. W. D. Soper. 

Jackson, Mich., May 19. 

ARTIFICIAL HONEY. 

Well merited was the fine of $100 recently 
imposed upon a man in New Hampshire, con- 
victe d of selling artificial honey. Now “trot 
out” the man who “ manufactures artificial 
combs and fills them with artificial honey,’ Be 
he can be found. He is talked about a grea 
deal: the editor of the A. B. J. has diligentiy 
sought him, but his location or a sample of his 
artificial comb honey the vigilant editor has 
not yet been able to find. Ifa Chicago man 
can make artificial comb honey, a Chicago 
editor is smart enough to find him out. 

It can’t be that Mr. Newman is after the $1000 
that has been offered for one pound of artificial 
comb honey. No, he is after the scalp of the 
fellow that keeps up the ceaseless reiteration 
of the * Wiley pleasantr Mr. N. applies a 
stronger term usually. Tne story may have 
Started as a “pleasantry,” but we can’t any 
longer call ita pleasantry. Itis neither pleas- 
ant nor true, and is too serious a “ chestnut” to 
be denominated ony thing but a“ lie.” If it 
were true, does anybody believe that the sum 
of one thousand dollars would remain unclaim- 
ed for years ?— Wisconsin Farmer. 


HONEY IN WHITEWOOD-BLOSSOMS. 
Yes, friend Root (for I feel that I can call you 
friend since r reading the A BC), that whitewood- 
tree you climbed. if you had taken some of those 
large buds just as they were opening you would 
have found the honey ready made that you 
could have gathered as well as the bees. When 
a boy I have climbed the old poplar-tree to get 
the honey from its buds. You are right in say- 
ing that the bud will yield sometimes a tea- 
spoonful of honey. . MADDEN. 
Sago, O., June 14. 


A SHORT TALK FROM FATHER LANGSTROTH. 


What ——— weather! but, “Oh, how un- 
comfortably hot!” cry out somany. Well.if we 
had real comfortable weather, as we usually 
have in summer weather in Great Britain, they 
could never ripen a bushel of Indian corn. 
Dayton, Ohio, June 16. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 





PROF. WEBSTER, OF THE OHIO EXPERIMENT 
STATION, AND HIS BAD ADVICE. 

There is an article in the Ohio Farmer of 
June 4, page 427, entitled ** Bees and Spraying,” 
by Prof. F. M. Webster, of the Ohio Experiment 
Station. that I think needs some correcting, and 
it should be done in the same paper it was orig- 
inally published in. Prof. Webster takes ex- 
ceptions to an article published in GLEANINGS. 
entitled *‘Spraying Fruit-trees while in Bloom,” 
and tries to make out that spraying while trees 
are in bloom will not injure bees. There is too 
much such stuff sent out by our scientific (?) 
men, and I think it should be answered by those 
best posted, in the best and ablest manner pos- 
sible. J.S. BARB. 

Oakfield, Trumbull Co., O., June 10. 


[Prof. Cook is the one to answer the above. | 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL 


FROM A. 1. ROOT. 








In California we have people of all nationali- 
ties, and people from almost every quarter of 
the United States. My good friend Woodberry, 
of whom I have frequently spoken, is a Down- 
easter. In fact, his former home was in the 
State of Maine. Well, after being with him 
for several days I became so accustomed to his 
little peculiarities of speech that I thought I 
could tell whether a man came from Maine or 
not by talking with him for a few minutes 
that is, providing the people in the State of 
Maine all talked pretty much alike. Near the 
hot springs of San Jacinto I found some very 
pleasant people by the name of Dustin. After 
had been there an hour or two I spoke some- 
thing like this: 





J. H. DUSTIN’S APIARY NEAR SAN JACINTO, CAL. 


‘Mr. Dustin, you are a Downeaster?” He 
nodded his head, and then I went on: “And is 
it not true that you came from the State of 
Maine?” He smiled as he assented. I did not 
know then but he might be an acquaintance of 
friend Woodberry; but I found he was not. 
Some time afterward in Tempe, Arizona, I 
made the same remark toa third bee: keeper: 
and I was right that time. He also was a 
Downeaster, and came from the State of Maine. 
Well, I hope the people who live away out in 
that corner of Uncle Sam’s domain are all as 
nice as the three I have mentioned. Friend 
Dustin has not been very long a_ bee-keeper. 
His good wife was in very poor health, and 
nothing gave her so much relief as the hot 
springs of San Jacinto; therefore, like a good 
and dutiful husband, he located a little home 
upon the granite gravel, part way up the moun- 
tain-side. As he must have something to do. 
he got some books and papers, and commenced 
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studying up bee culture. Like all other bee- 
keepers he is a fine mechanic, after the fashion 
of Yankees generally. As timber is searce and 
high he decided to make his honey-house of 
adobe. The material tay all around right un- 
der his feet—every thing he needed. in fact, 
except water, and this he drew up in barrels. 
His building was not quite all adobe, however, 
for adobe houses are made of sun-dried brick, 
while this structure was all one solid brick. 
He made a sort of frame, or trough, without 
bottom, and into this he poured his mud. Then 
the frame was lifted up until the mud was dry 
enough to stand alone, and then he lifted the 
frame again. and so on. Every thing in his 
apiary was in apple-pie order—even the shade- 
boards to keep of the hot sun; and his apiary 
looked so pretty, that, with his assistance, I 
climbed upon his mud honey-house and snap- 
ped my Kodak atit. Here is the result. 

A little way from the apiary was a novel 
watering-place for bees. 
A can of water stood on 
the edge of a platform 
verhaps a yard square. 
The faucet of the can 
was turned so the water 
dropped about as fast as 
sap runs from a maple- 
tree on a good sugar day. 
Underneath the faucet 
was a trayof tin. This 
tray is filled up with lit- 
tle blocks of granite 
picked up where it is 
thickly strewn all over 
the ground. See cut on 
next page. 

At the time I took the 
view, the granite pebbles 
were thickly covered with 
bees sipping the water. 
In fact, the pebbles were 
covered so thickly that 
the faucet had to be 
turned till the water al- 
most ran a stream. I told 
friend D. that he was 
rather babying his bees; 
a by going down to the 
hot spring at the foot of 
the mountain they could 
get water in great abun- 
dance. But instead of 
making the little chaps 
fly up hill with it he 
drew it up in a barre] on 
a Sstoneboat, with a horse. 
And this brings us to the 
problem as to which is 
cheaper—to let your bees 
bring water up hill on the wing, or draw it 
up with a horse and stoneboat. Friend D., 
Yankeelike, concludes that, if the bees draw it, 
it must consume muscular energy; and muscu- 
lar energy means the consumption of honey 
therefore when the horse draws the water up 
for them to drink he makes (or saves) honey by 
using his immense strength in going afoot. 
Oh! I forgot to say that the apparatus was ex- 
temporized from a gasoline-oil can, as you can 
see in the picture. Now, in order that you may 
become better acquainted with our good friend 
Dustin I will let you see a letter from him: 


Friend Root :—I feel that I owe you a letter of 
thanks, if nothing more, for the kindness you man- 
ifested in sending mea year’s complimentary sub- 
scription to GLEANINGS. I saw by the last GLEAN- 
INGS that you arrived home on the 5th. We can 
imagine your joy on reaching home again. *‘ Home 
again froma foreign shore.’ We hope and trust 
that you have received great benefit from your 
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trip to California. We wish you \ have stayed 
until about this time, or a little later. This State 
has avery different aspect now from what it had 
when you were here. Then, almost every thing 
looked dry and barren; now, all is green. Even the 
brown, dried-up mountains are covered with green 
foliage and tlowers of every color of the rainbow. 
Grain is waving in the wind, and alfalfa is about 
ready to cut. 

The bee-inspector was here Saturday. He thought 
my bees were in good shape for work. I have gut 
my extracting-house completed that I was at work 
on when you were here. | have also got that sun 
evaporator completed. We have had quite a little 
shock of earthquake since you were here. It has 
given us aboutathird more water in the springs 
and artesian wells; and the water in the springs has 
been considerably hotter since. . H. DUSTIN. 

San Jacinto, Cal., Mar. 29. 


Well, well! so the earthquakes reé ally loosen 
up water in the artesian we lls, do they? This 
is the first lever heard of ren e+ doing 
anybody any good. 
Thanks for the facts, 
friend D. And is it really 
true that earthquakes as 
a general thing make hot 
springs still hotter? I 
am afraid I shall have 
to go back to my old 
theory, that hot springs 
get their heat from pent- 
up voleanic energy away 
down in the earth. 

While at San Jacinto 
we were very pleasantly 
entertained at What many 
travelers might call a 
humble and unpreten- 
tious little hotel. It was 
kept by a widow lady and 
her daughters. The spe- 
cial feature that pleased 
me was to see the daugh- 
ters all taking hold of 
the work. I soon found 
they were Methodist peo- 
ple, and I had some curi- 
osity to know how pro- 
fessing Christians would 
manage a hotel, especial - 
ly on Sunday. The sit- 
ting-room contained a 
jiano: and one of the 

oys who belonged to the 


institution played well 
on the bass-viol; and 
during the whole of ev- 
ery Sunday afternoon 
that it was our good for- 
tune to be there, they e 
had. in the best room, a 


little concert of sacred music. The young men 
and women of the town dropped in, one after 
another, and each took part in vocal music, or 
playing on some kind of instrument. 

I was pleased to note, too, that, in the town of 
San Jacinto, the girl who waited on us at the 
table seemed to stand just as well in good socie- 
ty as the banker’s wife or anybody else. There 
was a bar, of course, but no liquors, and several 
of the boarders saw fit to pass their Sunday 
afternoons in smoking, and in playing cards. 
Mrs. Root wondered how our good Methodist 
friends could permit this. Now, I do not pre- 
tend to decide the question right here, as to 
whether a hotel-keeper should absolutely pro- 
hibit card-playing ced tobacco-using in the 
barroom or not. If IZ kept a hotel. Iam pretty 
sure I should undertake to get along without 
these things. But, at the same time, my way 
might not be the wisest one. I wish to say this, 
however: That the good music and refined con- 
versation in the parlor gradually drew away 
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the occupants of the barroom, one by one, until 
the card-playing and at least most of the smok- 
ing seemed to be dropped. Of course, it was the 
landlady’s daughters who were waiters at the 
tables, and who performed the offices of clerk 
at the desk, chambermaid. or whatever needed 
to be done. They were all ladies, nevertheless; 
and I really wish that all the hotels in our land 
might hold out such an influence for good as 
does the San Jacinto hotel. Now, you must not 
think, because I told you the young people met 
and sung hymns all Sunday afternoon, that 
San Jacinto is a model place so far as morals 
are concerned. The beautiful romance of 
Ramona has most of its incidents located in this 
vicinity; and every visitor to the place should 
read the book. Shooting is no uncommon thing 
‘hese: and the man who shot the Indian Ales- 
sandro walks about the streets as though he 
had done a meritorious thing instead of having 





BEES. 


committed a crime. Although his photograph is 
offered for sale side by side with that of the Indi 
an woman called Ramona, I did not care to pur- 
chase his picture nor even to shake hands with 


him. Well, the nearest station to San Jacinto 
is called Alessandro, in memory of the book 
Ramona. Mrs. Root was more interested in 


the Indians, andin going to their Indian school, 
than in almost any thing else; and at length 
she was gratified to see the dusky children of 
the forest actually at work learning their tasks, 
like the children in any white school. And in 
our next We will try to give you a picture of the 
Indian boys and girls at school. 





CONVENTION NOTICES. 


meet at the 
.. BEACH, See 


The Carolina 
Court-house in C ee, 
Steel Cree 
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N.C., July 21 A. I 
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HIGH-PRESSURE GARDENING. 


BY A. I. ROOT. 








. STRAWBERRY TIME. 

Now is the harvest time for garden stuff and 
small fruits. The latter part of June is gener- 
ally the height of the strawberry season in our 
locality. Mrs. Root has several times worried 
about strawberry time. for she said it would 
make us so much business that I would over- 
work again. It is not only the pickers that 
have to be looked after, but the folks who do 
the selling: and as we have a larger area of 
strawberries than ever before. it looked quite 
likely that there would be difficulty in selling 
the whole product. Of course, we might ship 
them off: but my experience has been so unsat- 
isfactory in shipping strawberries that I have 
decided to sell what we can at home, and let 
the rest go. To-day. June 22, we are right in 
the midst of the battle. The town is full of 
berries, and loads are coming in from every 
direction: and the report comes, that, even 
though they offer them at 5 ets. by the bushel, 
they do not sell. I knew by past experience 
just what was needed—more energy and care 
all around. Of course, we have been having 
excessive rains, and many kinds of berries are 
soft. The pickers, too, where they pick by the 
quart. get eager to fill the boxes. and quite a 
few that are soft on one side, and sometimes 
rotten, getin. I went down among them my- 
self. and told them that we could not sell our 
berries unless they were more careful. Some- 
times, through false economy. they picked ber- 
ries too small to be of any account; and every 
little while some new hand would be getting 
them before they were fully ripe. A little kind 
exhortation made quite a difference in the looks 
of the products. Then the market was watch- 
ed, just as we watched the barometer. By ten 
or dave o’clock, if sales were dropping, pickers 
were stopped, each one being directed to make 
a mark in his row just where he left off, so he 
could find it when he commenced again. As 
they began work at five in the morning, and 
sometimes earlier. they did not much mind 
resting from ten till two or three. If the folks 
on the wagon sold out sooner, of course we 
started to pick earlier; and when sales were so 
close on the heels of the pickers that they had 
to wait for berries, there is quite an advantage 
in being able to tell purchasers, ** There, these 
berries have not been off the vines an hour.” 
If any stock began to get poor or old, the direc- 
tions were to let it slide for any decent offer. 
They were also directed to keep the berries out 
of the sun. For several days I have been sta- 
tioned in front of our factory, where the berries 
are stored on the north side of our fruit- house, 
right out upon the walk. To save myself steps, 
half a dozen small boys are across the street in 
the plant-gardens, weeding, picking peas, clean- 
ing the walks, or doing something to keep them 
busy until I need them. If a message comes 
from the wagon, half a dozen of them can pick 
peas, go to the berry-patch and help the berry- 
sickers, or bring in berries on the Daisy wheel- 
yarrows. Monday we picked 10%¢ bushels; yes- 
terday (Tuesday) we picked 94¢. A heavy rain 
broke in upon us in the afternoon. This morn- 
ing the wagon started out with an unusually 
heavy load; but by nine o’clock they had sold 
out. In the meantime I had done a lively busi- 
ness on the sidewalk. selling by the bushel 
where I had a chance. The price had been 
running from 5 to 7 cts., till one of the boys 
brought in a basket of Parker Earles. These 
went off so quickly at 8 cts., that, when another 
boy came in with some very choice Edgar 
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Queens, I put the price at 10 cts., and they sold 
without a bit of trouble. Both of the two above 
varieties are wonderful acquisitions. The 
Beederwood, spoken of in our last issue, have 
ripened up better than I supposed they could 
ripen; but the vines were so overloaded that 
the largest part of them are necessarily small. 
While speaking of varieties, I wish to say a 
good word for Warfield No. 2. It is not a large 
berry, but itis of the deepest red of any berry 
that comes in market; and with this bright 
attractive color comes the most fascinating and 
dainty tart flavor, and that makes them my 
favorite berry. It is also quite firm: and when 
the weather is so wet that the others are in 
danger of mashing down ina heap, the Warfield 
is firm and solid. The Haverlands, on very rich 
soil. and with a superabundance of rain, are 
rather too soft to be handled. In fact, the 
Haverland and Bubach both, many of them, 
taste watery, and they sometimes begin to spoil 
before they are fully ripe. The matter may be 
remedied somewhat by planting them in single 
hills instead of matted rows; and this gives 
still larger berries; but it is quite expensive to 
mulgh where plants are, say. a foot apart. In 
the matted row, very little mulehing keeps all 
the berries out of the dirt. We have lost bush- 
els and bushels of beautiful berries this season 
because the excessive wetness and lack of 
mulching made them too muddy to bring even 
half price. I should not forget to add, that, 
when all other resources failed to get rid of a 
great quantity of berries, the cook in our lunch- 
room has disposed of many bushels by making 
them into strawberry jam. 

The lettuce-beds I spoke about in our last 
issue have done nobly: but when strawberries 
crowded on us at5cts. a quart, lettuce had to 
come down. In three days it fell from 20 cts. to 
5ets.; and then a great lot of it reluctantly (so 
it seemed) commenced to push up seed-stalks 
because we could not find a purchaser. Please 
notice that our management (i. é.. scanning 
closely each plant every day, and, as fast as 
one showed symptoms of wanting to shoot up 
to seed. taking it promptly for market) results 
in leaving in the seed- bed only those heads that 
are the very last to go to seed: and by taking 
our seed each season from those, we expect to 
get a strain that will make immense heads 
before shooting up. Very rich soil contributes 
to this. 

We are still getting 10 cts. a quart for early 
peas. The first planting has been marketed, 
and the ground planted tosomething else; ditto 
the second planting, and we are now commenc- 
ing on the third. 

Cauliflower is easier to get into market with 
us than Wakefield cabbage; therefore we are 
selling cauliflower and cabbage now at the 
same price—5 cts. per lb. 

A week ago I feared that, owing to the wet- 
ness of the season, we should never get rid of 
more than a small part of our cabbage-plants, 
tomato-plants, oa mye dA gens: but in just 
two days, after people could get their Fo a 
made and ready for planting out, our plant-beds 
were cleaned out at such a rate that they look- 
ed almost like aruin. ButTI tell you it is pleas- 
ant to tell every customer that we have plenty 
of nice plants. large or small, ju8t as each one 
may prefer. Two men were kept busy from 
early in the morning until late at night taking 
up plants, and a great deal of the time a third 
one assisted, besides what I did. The way we 
put up plants now is this: An assortment of 
good stout paper bags is kept at different points 
where the plants are to be taken up. If the 
ground is not already very wet, with hose and 
sprinkler the ground is thoroughly soaked 
first. Then with a trowel the soil is lifted, roots 
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and all, while the plants are gently pulled from 
the plant-bed, so as to bring all the roots and 
some of the soil. As each one is taken up it is 
laid on the ground; the next squarely on it, and 
soon. By the time you get out a dozen or two, 
there is quite a little pile of soil adhering to the 
roots. Then the operator grasps the whole 
bundle by the roots, squeezing the roots and 
dirt together until they make a tolerably com- 
pact ball. Taking this ball in one hand and 
the paper bag, that he had previously spread 
open, in the other, he pushes the bal! of roots 
ear to the bottom of the bag. This is very 
important if you do not want the dirt to drop 
off and rattle to the bottom, thus leaving the 
roots loose and dry; then if the tops are large 
they are gently pressed together so as to let the 
paper bag come clear up above them. The 
result is, that, when the plants are handed to a 
customer, the roots are well protected from the 
air, and the ball of loose dirt envelopes them all: 
at the same time, the tops are exposed just 
enough (and no more) to give them the requisite 
amount of air to prevent heating. The top of 
the bag is, of course. left open. When the pur- 
cha-er gets where he is ready to set them out, 
he tears the bag open, takes them out, one plant 
ata time, with some of the rich dirt adhering 
to the roots. All kinds of plants are handled 
in just this way. Where they are shipped by 
express or mail, dampened moss takes the place 
of the soil. as it weighs much less, and saves 
postage or express charges. Tomato-plants, if 
sent by mail. must be packed in a strong light 
box. The foliage of the tomato is too soft: and 
watery to bear tying up like cabbage, celery. ete. 
ONION-PLANTS. 


When I first suggested the idea of selling 
onion-plants from the hot-beds, we planted 


such a quantity of Prizetaker and White Vie- 
toria seed that I thought we should have a 
great surplus; and for atime it seemed as if 
such would be the case; but as all the plants 
that have been put out for two months back 
started nicely, our farming friends have gained 
confidence, and they are even now, this 22d day 
of June, taking the plants by the hundreds and 
thousands. When it seemed likely that we 
should not sell them all, and some of the plants 
were getting to be overgrown, we pulled the 
White Victorias, and bunched them up. roots 
and all, giving three-fourths of a pound fora 
nickel. These were bunched up with rubber 
bands. tops squared off. and placed on the mar- 
ket-wagon. Pretty soon the boys informed me 
that, instead of using these onions for the table, 
purchasers were planting them out, and that 
they grew all right. As there were 40 or 50 
onions in the three-fourths of a pound of sets, 
it was quite a cheap way to get slontes and it 
has also pleased us quite well to sell them in 
that way. Selling onion-plants has already 
become a leading industry: and I feel quite a 
little pleasure to know that it was first suggest- 
ed and started through our journal. 


DUST ON MELON AND 
VINES. 

So far this year we have used no other remedy 
for bugs on vines than the tobacco dust: but 
we put it on by the double handfuls. Covering 
the plants all up with the tobacco dust does 
them no harm at all, but, on the contrary, it 
makes an excellent fertilizer. After a heavy 
rain, the strength of the tobacco dust is so far 
washed out that another dose is needed. If you 
buy the tobacco dust by the barrel, as every one 
should do. it is probably the cheapest preven- 
tive that can be used. During the few hot days 
when the vines were quite small, it seemed for 
atime as if the bugs were going to do a great 
deal of damage in spite of the tobacco; but 
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heavier applications of the tobacco did the 
business. They gradually abandoned every hill 
where it has been applied as above. 


FRIEND STEHLE’S REPORT ON STRAWBERRIES. 


The strawberry season is closed for 1892, and, 
tosum up the result, I would say that we had 
about half acrop. Our loss was caused by the 
cold and excessive wet. It was too cold for 
pollen-gathering insects to work on the blos- 
soms, hence many berries were worthless on this 
account. Then many berries rotted and caused 
a great deal of trouble and loss. We are, how- 
ever, not discouraged, but have much reason to 
be thankful ig the Giver of all good gifts. 

Marietta, O., June 20, R. STEHLE. 


LADY-BUGS AND 
Friend Root:—Last week, while visiting a 
friend up in Michigan, I went into his potato- 
patch fora little exercise, and soon my atten- 
tion was drawn to the little yellow patches of 
potato- beetles’ eggs on the under side of the 
leaves. Each one contained from ten to fifty 
eggs; and I usually found two or three clusters 
of them on each hill of potatoes. I went care- 
fully over two rows of 100 hills each, and must 
have picked off at least 10,000 eggs. While at 
work at this I frequently saw a little beetle of 
the lady-bug family,in color a dark red, with 
black spots, and spry in its motions. I also ob- 
served now and then a bunch of eggs that look- 
edasif something had eaten a part of them. 
The next day I went over two more rows, and in 
doing so caught sight of a red and black lady- 
bug with his head in a half-devoured cluster of 
eggs; hence I concluded that this lady-bug has 
a fondness for potato-bugs’ eggs, and ought to 
be encouraged. As I worked along I also hap- 


POTATO-BEETLES. 


pened on to a red and black lady-bug that 
would not run away,even when I touched it 


with my finger. A closer look showed that it 
was brooding over something enveloped in 
a downy fuzz. It seemed rather small for a 
chrysalis, and large for an egg. A day later 


the lady-bug was still there guarding her prog- 
eny. I judge from this that she raises only one 
young one at a time. 

Perhaps Prof. Cook can tell us more about 
this red and black lady-bug;: how it rears its 
one child, and whether or not Paris green will 
be likely to injure it. 

When I began work on the potatoes they 
were not a foot high, but growing rapidly, and 
it was much slower work the second day than 
the first, just from the increased size of the 
otato-vines. On the first day I found no eggs 
1atched out; buton the second day I founda few 
patches where the grubs had hatched out and 
begun to eat the under side of the leaf; and it 
was evident that, in a few days. the grubs 
would be all over the vines, and then it would 
not be practical to pick them off. My friend 
had put Paris green on the vines. and was sur- 
prised to find bugs still at work on them; but I 
told him I thought the full-grown beetles were 
on the vines, not to eat, but to lay eggs, and so 
would not be affected by it. The grubs just 
hatched out were eating only the under side of 
the leaf, while the poison was all gn the upper 
side. By and by, when they were a little larger, 
they would attack the whole leaf. and then the 
poison would finish them. J. E. WALKER. 

Oberlin, Ohio., June 20. 


MORE ABOUT CURRANT-WORMS. 

Friend Root:—1 wish to express my interest 
in those currant-worms that ruined your goose- 
berry crop. lam surprised that you do not un- 
derstand them. I trust you did not let the sun 
godown on your wrath. Currant-worms do not 
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live over the winter, as you intimate, in the 
ground. Oh,no! The eggs for the year’s crop 
of worms were laid last fall on your bushes near 
the ground. The way to kill them is to take 
them before you can see them. It is easier to 
kill kittens before they get their eyes open. and 
so with currant-worms. Use your hellebore 
when the leaves of your currant or gooseberry 
bushes are about the size of a dime, and you 
need not spray more than a foot or eighteen 
inches above the ground, as the eggs are all 
laid, and the worms al! hatch, near the ground, 
and eat or work upward; so unless you know 
where to look for them you will not see them 
until they are so large they soon defoliate the 
lants. Another thing. it takes much less hel- 
ebore and time to go over the lower part of the 
bushes early. I was formerly much troubled 
with these pests; but since adopting this way I 
have had but little trouble. Last vear I spray- 
ed my currants only once, and it now looks as 
though I should have w go over them but once 
this year. I have sprayed my ——- 
twice. J. KE. CRANE. 
Middlebury, Vt., June 15. 


RUBBER HOSE FOR THE GARDEN: TAKING CARE 
OF IT, ETC. 

We shipped you our Para brand of hose, which 
has, without question, no equal, and is the best 
hose in the world. The writer has a piece 75 ft. 
long which has been in use, commencing this 
summer. four years, and is in as good shape to- 
day as it was when first bought. There is a 

reat deal in giving it proper care, to make it 
not. The water should always be drained out 
after use; and do not let it lie in the sun when 
the water is not going through it; and if your 
customer observes these precautions we think 
he will have as good results as the writer. It is 
also quite necessary at the end of the year, when 
the hose is about to be put away, to inspect it 
carefully and see that there is no water in it, 
lest it freeze during the winter, which so often 
happens to a great deal of hose, and is never no- 
ticed. and for that reason it is not known why, 
on taking the hose out in summer, it should 
suddenly burst or become unsatisfactory in oth- 
er respects. TuE W. H. H. PEcK Co., 

per S. R. Driffield, Sec. 
Cleveland, O., June 16. 








OURSELVES AND QUR NEIGHBORS. 








Now there was a day when the sons of God came 
to present themselves before the Lord, and Satan 
came also among them.—Jos. 1:6. 


The whole book of Job is a strange part of the 
Bible. especially the first chapter; and I would 
particularly request our readers to read from 
the sixth to the thirteenth verses. You will 
notice the above are set apart by paragraphs. 
For ages there has been trouble in reconciling 
this book of Job; and many good men have 
questioned whether or not it should have a 
eee in the Bible. As it still stands there, 
10Wever, We may presume thatitismght that 
it should stand there. We may not all agree, 
however, that such an occurrence actually took 
place exactly as it reads in the Bible. When 
Jesus gave us that beautiful parable of the 
prodigal son, none of his hearers, probably, and 
nobody since, ever took it for granted that such 
a thing actually happened as he related it. We 
all regard it as a parable; and at the same time 
it was one of the most beautiful and helpful 
parables that God ever gave to man. Of course, 
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transactions like it are happening constantly; 
and very likely thousands upon thousands of 
wayward sons have decided to go back home 
and choose righteousness rather than iniquity, 
just from hearing or reading this simple little 
story. 

Now, I presume there is no harm in taking 
the book of Job exactly as we take the parable 
of the prodigal son, if we choose to take it that 
way. It does not matter very much whether it 
actually happened, or whether it was simply a 
parable to make known tous truths that we 
might not readily get hold of otherwise. With 
our weak and limited human intellect we can 
comprehend or understand but very little of 
God, any way. 

The story given us includes three principal 
personages, if I may so term them—God, Satan, 
and humanity. It teaches us God’s relations to 
humanity, and also Satan’s relations to it, and 
his relations to God. Mind you, the Bible does 
not anywhere tell us just why God saw fit to 

ermit sin to come into the wertd: neither does 
it tell us why Satan should have such large 
liberty. It only says he does, and teaches us to 
beware of him. Let us commence at that sixth 
verse and look it over a little. Whata strange 
idea! A day seems to have been appointed 
when the “ sons of God ” came to present them- 
selves before the Lord. Now, we can not com- 

rehend very much the nature of such a meet- 
ing; in fact. we do not exactly know what is 
meant by the expression * sons of God.” It may 
have reference to some of the angelic hosts, or 
to God’s leaders among the human family; or, 
may be, itis entirely figurative. In any event, 
“Satan came also;” and he came among the 
others. Our first thought is, to wonder that he 
should have the cheek and assurance to present 
himself among the sons of God. O my dear 
friend! if there is any thing that is absolutely 
true of Satan, it is, that he has any amount of 
cheek. You may expect him anywhere. If 
there is a religious gathering going on, he is 
sure to push himself right in among the fore- 
most; and if any body of people are getting 
close to Christ Jesus. Satan will show himself 
sooner or later. He will be clothed like an an- 
gel of light: and his counsels for a time will be 
such as may deceive and delude the very wisest. 
That is Bible doctrine, and may be you have 
had some humiliating experience right in this 
very line. 

A skeptical friend of mine said, not very long 
ago, that nine-tenths of all the ministers of the 
gospel who commit crime do so in the line of 
licentiousness. I am afraid the statement is 
pretty near the truth; but I sincerely hope that 
the whole ten-tenths is a very small number 
compared with all the ministers we have in our 
land. The idea of a minister of God—a spirit- 
ual leader—committing crime is awful to con- 
template: and when we consider further, that, 
when a minister does commit a crime that has 
something to do with a Christian woman, the 
thought is indeed appalling. Surely, none but 
Satan could ever have succeeded in bringing 
about any evil that has todo with womankind 
and God’s spiritual leaders. Such things are 
terrible when they do occur: and I hope our 
brethren of the ministry. as well as the Chris- 
tian women of our land. will comprehend more 
and more, as the years go by, the fearful wreck 
and ruin, and the awful slur that they bring 
upon the name of Christ Jesus when they vol- 
untarily become parties to any such evil. Par- 
don me for the digression: but please bear in 
mind that ** Satan came also.” Now comes an- 
other astounding truth. God, the creator and 
great ruler of the universe. the embodiment of 
truth and purity, condescends to speak face to 
face with the arch fiend of darkness. The first 
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question would imply that Satan was, and knew 
he was, within certain limits and under certain 
restraints; for the Lord says, * Satan, whence 
comest thou?” Wecan imagine Satan sneak- 
ing back a little in the rear, perhaps fearing he 
should be ordered away entirely. But instead 
of that, the Lord seems to see fit to speak to him 
in what we might almost consider a friendly or 
neighborly way; and this very incident makes 
it seem to me as though this must be a parable. 
It is well to recognize that we can not expect a 
parable or fable to teach truth in every direc- 
tion. I have heard our friends of the clergy 
express it by saying, ** No parable can walk on 
all fours.” Parables are generally expected to 
teach some principle or truth, or, may be, sever- 
al truths; but a good deal must be a sort of fill- 
ing-in to make the story consistent, and to make 
it read smoothly. Iam inclined to think that 
this conversation between God and Satan is 
somewhat of a filling-in. Humanity comes on 
the stage just now in this wonderful poetic 
drama, as it has sometimes been called, and God 
and Satan discuss a good man. Satan, as you 
will notice, continually belittles humanity and 
mankind. He has no love for them. On the 
contrary, we know that for ages he has been 
actuated only by hatred of human kind. His 
whole office and mission is to make out human- 
ity just as bad and selfish, and mean and low 
and animal, as he can; and when he can 
whisper to some poor troubled soul tuat he is 
only a miserable bungle that has always dis- 
figured the face of the earth as a hideous blot, 
then he isin his element. If he can suggest, so 
as to have it putin practice, ‘*‘ Better end your 
miserable life the quickest and shortest way 
you can before going further,” he has finished 
the job with that individual, and is ready for 
suothe. What we know of Satan seems to indi- 
cate clearly that this is the great ultimatum he 
is working for. If he can get the ond victim to 
murder his best friends before he kills himself, 
he is better pleased still. Every little while we 
read of some such awful tragedy. In fact, you 
may find records of such things every day if you 
choose to look at them. And not a community 
escapes—I had almost said not a family con- 
nection but that, sooner or later, has to pass 
and meet something of the sort. 

In the parable, Job is represented as a model 
man—the best, perhaps, that anybody could 
pick out in any nation or clime. The Lord 
points him out. What does Satan answer? 
Something that is characteristic of him, for all 
the world. It is short, but it is Satanlike: 
** Doth Job serve God for naught?” How often 
do we hear such things said of a good man! 
“Oh, yes! who wouldn’t be good when he has 
every thing that heart can wish? Just let him 
stand in my shoes, and see where his piety 
would go.” I have heard this a great many 
times. My impression is, could this good man 
stand right square in the shoes of the one who 
is having so much trouble, he would, as a rule, 
begin to mend things right and left, from the 
very moment, because of the little text I have 
so recently used: ‘ No good thing will he with- 
hold from them’ that walk uprightly.”” But 
this book of Job puts another phase on that 
text. It gives us an extreme case. no doubt. A 
good man may sometimes be called upon to 
meet disaster, and sorrow and death; and he 
may meet them again and again for a very long 
time. God remembers, however, and, in his 
own good time, rewards. Well, in the parable 
God and Satan together plan to test this good 
man. Will he hold out, or will he not, under 
trials the most severe that can be put upon a 
child of God? If you pick out the best Chris- 
tian we have in the State of Ohio, or in any 
other State, and send him to Congress, give him 
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a big salary, expose him to bribes and all the 
temptations that usually meet a good man, 
how long will he hold out? Will his religion 
bear the test? Satan says there is no man and 
no religion that will hold out very long. He 
Says it is only a question of time. Did you ever 
hear people as well as Satan talk in that way ? 
Satah and these people say, ‘** We read in books 
about men who would die before they would do 
a dishonorable thing: but don’t you believe any 
thing of the sort. Itis all stuff and nonsense. 
People are much alike, and sooner or later it 
crops out.”” These people do not say, but they 
might add. ‘‘It isa nice thing to talk about 
God and the influences of the Holy Spirit, ete.; 
but the truth of it is, there is no God about it. 
It is just religious cant and pretense. You just 
bring the right sort of temptation to bear, ana 
down goes your godly man, or woman either, 
for that matter.” My friend, when you feel 
like talking in that way, remember you are in 
Satan's service, and a follower of Satan. If you 
are a professing Christian, you are awfully out 
of the track. 

Well, the bargain is made. Humanity is to 
be tried, and Satan is given all the liberty that 
either he or any other devil could ask for. He 
goes to work. But, mind you, not a hint of the 
awful trial our poor friend Job is to be subject- 
ed to is given to him. That would not do. 
That would spoil the whole of it. He must be 
human, just as we are. He is to have no as- 
sistance from on high. For the time being his 
Creator is to turn his back upon him, and Satan 
has full swing. The Devil says, very confident- 
ly,“ Put forth thy hand now and touch all that 
he hath, and he will curse thee to thy face.” 
Poor Job! Suppose it were you or I; how would 
we stand the ordeal? Are you sure, my friend, 
that out of the depths of trouble and despair 
you would say, as did Job, “I know that my 
redeemer liveth”? or. ‘* Though he slay me, yet 
will I trust in him’? or, “ My righteousness I 
hold fast, and will not let it go”? 

*“What good comes from believing in the ex- 
istence of Satan ?”’ some may ask. ‘* Why not, 
in place of Satan, say ‘evil impulses’?’’? Well, 
friends, my conviction is that, the sooner we 
believe in Satan exactly as we are taught of 
him of God’s holy word, the better for humani- 
ty. A man has a quarrel with his neighbor. 
It waxes more and more bitter; and if it is not 
stopped it often ends in murder. Suppose you 
talk to one or both of the parties—may be you 
have tried to. Each one is so absorbed in 
dwelling on the mean traits of the other that 
he can not think or talk of any think else. 
Suppose, however, you suggest that the offend- 
ing one is deluded—that is, fallen into the power 
of Satan. and is really to be pitied. Or suppose 
you say to both of them, * Dear friends. you are 
0th i a great mistake. You magnify 
the wrong that each one of you has done the 
other. You are not yourselves. Satan has got 
between you; in fact, he has found a lodging- 
place in both of your hearts, I fear. and he is 
the one to blame. Fight him; but for God’s 
sake do not fight each other. Just say to him, 
each of you, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan.’ and 
by so doing recognize the real source of the 
whole trouble, and see how quick you will be 
on friendly terms as you used to be.” If you 
can get them to recognize this, and assent to it, 
the quarrel is over. Here you see a real belief 
in a devil is helpful. Suppose a boy in some 
community has done a great amount of mischief 
—in fact, so much that the whole neighborhood 
rises up against him, demanding that he be 
sent to a reform farm or prison. Suppose, how- 
ever, it turns out a little later that some older 
person has been persistently putting him up to 
all these things—how quickly public sentiment 
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changes! Why! the boy is almost exonerated 
by this discovery. Well, now, let us apply this 
Same sort of reasoning to Satan’s work; let us 
recognize, whenever one offends, that it is the 
srince of darkness back of him that is responsi- 
je for it all: and if the offending one can be 
made to believe this also, he is ready to turn 
about and give up his evil ways. 

Satan is at bitter enmity with every sort of 
educating influence —especial.y that sort of 
education that goes along with Christianity. 
It seems as if he would leave no stone unturned 
nor means untried to discourage the work of 
reforming savages and civilizing the heathen. 
In my recent visit south we were discussing the 
schools and the methods employed for educat- 
ing the colored people. A dozen of us were 
gathered one evening. just before going to bed, 
and we were considering the future of the col- 
ored folks in the South. The friends were all 
Southern people except myself. Several of 
them had been slave-owners in former years; 
and we had a real kind. friendly talk—such a 
talk as I never expected to be able to have with 
our Southern people. In fact. I did not know 
that those who formerly held slaves would care 
to discuss with a Northerner the whole social 
problem in such a kind, pleasant way. Most of 
us were professing Christians. They told me 
that the greatest obstacle in the way of elevat- 
ing the colored students was a line of Satan’s 
work JI have already referred to—unchastity. 
Even the theological students among the col- 
ored folks. after they had got so well along in 
their studies that every one had reason to sup- 
pose they were truly born again, and lifted 
from the miry clay—even these theological 
students. or even pastors with people under 
their charge. would now and then relapse, and 
away went their Christianity. Ido not know 
of any thing in this world that so thoroughly 
kills out spirituality as yielding to Satan in 
this way. Even permitting sensual thoughts 
to occupy one’s mind grieves away the Holy 
Spirit and opens the gates to infidelity and un- 
belief; and the one Tee has gone so far as to 
break the command, * Thou shalt not commit 
adultery.” seems from that time forth to be 
possessed with a hard, cold, sarcastic kind of 
infidelity. He jeers at Christianity, scoffs at 
urity, and not only evidently tries to make a 
1ell here on earth, but he seems to take it for 
granted that this world is a hell, and all who 
yrofess any thing better are lying hypocrites. 
Now in regard to our colored brethren: 

It seemed as if Satan could not rest when he 
found one of these people was determined to 
rise above the lusts of the flesh. and stand 
before God a pure and .true man. Somebody 
suggested in that evening circle that it was not 
the colored people alone who fall from grace in 
this way. and then there was a general laugh 
allaround. Then came the question that has 
come up so many times before, ‘“* How far does 
God hold a man responsible?” If a minister of 
the gospel. under terrible temptation, forgets 
his religion and his Savior, for even one brief 
moment, must he give up preaching for the rest 
of his life? This very thing has come to me 
face to face several times in life. What I mean 
is. I have seen the question come up, “Shall 
this man. after having confessed his sin of 
adultery. and asked pardon of God and his fel- 
low-men, keep on preaching, or shall he do 
something else for a living?” May be I am 
wrong about it; but my conviction is, just now, 
that he had better do something else for a living. 

Iam now going to repeatsomething here that 
may seem to some a little out of place in a pub- 
lic journal; but I take the liberty on the ground 
that the man whois forewarned is Sonetned. 
Satan can not well be pointed out too plainly. 
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One of the friends present during that evening 
talk made a remark something like this: 

‘** Look here, boys; suppose a pretty woman 
puts her arm around your neck — what are you 
going to do about it?” 

* Yes, friends, what are you going todo about 
it?” said another. 

The first speaker answered: 

* Well. Ido not know what the rest of you 
would do: but as for myself. it would be quite 
natural for me to put my arms around the 
woman.” 

And this brings us to face the fact that Satan 
may not only come before you as an angel of 
light, but he may possibly appear in the guise 
of—as our friend expressed it—a “pretty 
woman.” She may be pretty in one sense, but 
not according to the old adage. that * hand- 
some is that handsome does.” Of course, any 
true Christian—and. for that matter, any true 
man—would at once say, “ Get thee behind me. 
Satan.”’ If he did not do so promptly and on 
the instant. he is unworthy of even the name 
of Christian or man either. In the very first 
page of the Bible we have very plain directions 
as to what a man should do under such tempta- 
tion—** How, then, can I do this great wicked- 
ness and sin against God?” First of all, Joseph 
recognized that it was before God that he was 
standing. and the sin would be against him. 
He also explains to this woman that her hus- 
band had trusted him—in fact. he had given 
him charge over his whole household. and did 
noteven look after things where Joseph had 
charge. As this was a woman of high rank. we 
have reason to believe that she was not only a 
beautiful woman, as the world puts it. but she 
was the wife of a high officer under Pharaoh. 
There is a kind of low-lived philosophy among 
a certain class of men, to the effect that, where 
a woman takes the lead. aman is partially or 
entirely relieved of responsibility. Shame on 
the men who can take a such stand as that! 
Job said, * Till I die I will not remove mine in- 
tegrity from me.”” Even in heathen mythology 
a knight (who is supposed to be a good man and 
nothing more) is expected to lay down his life 
to defend the virtue of any woman. If occasion 
demands it, he must be father, priest, or king to 
any woman in distress. My friend, if Satan 
has ever appeared to youin any such guise as 
we have been talking about, and you are in 
danger of falling, let me suggest to you to im- 
agine how the thing would look if this woman— 
beautiful woman if you choose to so put it—were 
your own daughter or sister instead of the 
daughter or sister of some otherman. Oh! that 
alters the case. I tell you, it does indeed alter 
the case. But when God said, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself,” he most surely 
intended it should cover all circumstances like 
the above. And this little illustration gives us 
a glimpse of Satan and of his work as perhaps 
no other thing could give it. Satan makes self 
fill the wide universe, but he would make your 
neighbor an utter nothing and not to be con- 
sidered at all. So long as this lost or tempted 
woman was the daughter or sister of somebody 
else. it isa small matter. Does the whole wide 
world furnish another such parallel of brutish 
selfishness? Yes, grown-up men—the fathers 
of families—will sit down and coolly debate 
whether a mau is very much to blame after all, 
when the woman leads. But let us just for a 
moment think if it were one of owr children, or 
one of our sisters who has been tempted by 
Satan; and, dear friend, the thing is not so 
utterly impossible, after all. Here and there 
we have sad records of just such things. When 
it is your daughter or sister that is in the toils 
of Satan, how do you expect every real man to 
behave toward her? If he isa Christian, surely 
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he will treat her as a father would treat an 
erring child; and if he is not a_professin 
Christian, we hope he will have manho 
enough about him to do the same. 

Now, if any of you are ever tempted to think 
there are some good things even about Satan, 
let us go a little further. Suppose Satan gets a 
foothold, and criminal relations slowly develop 
between some man and woman. The woman 
is deluded into a belief that there ean be some- 
thing honorable and manly about such a man, 
and throws herself away for his sake. She 
braves society, braves public opinion, and 
breaks all the hold that relatives and friends 
have upon her; she yields herself to the solici- 
tations of this devil in human form. What is 
the ontecome? Does he honor or respect her for 
it? Does he show gratitude to her as time 
passes by? Why! the thing is absurd. He 
casts her off in just a few days, perhaps with 
oaths and curses, because she had been so silly. 
In a little time more his hate is turned against 
her, and perhaps she is murdered. Read about 
Amnon and Tamar, II. Samuel, 13th chapter, 
and especially verse 15: ‘*Then Amnon hated 
her exceedingly; so that the hatred wherewith 
he hated her was greater than the love where- 
with he had loved her. And Amnon said unto 
her, Arise, be gone.” 


SOME KIND WORDS, NOT ONLY TO A. I. ROOT 
ALONE, BUT TO THE WHOLE WIDE 


WORLD, FOR THAT MATTER. 


Dear Brother A. I, Root:—In perusing your 
Notes of Travel, page 252, my attention was ar- 
rested when I read, * When we pray for the in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit in our hearts.” I 
stopped and mused over the sentence. I thought 
to myself, ** And is that all—only an influence?” 
I thought, ** Well, however great a blessing 
even that would be, our real blessed privilege is 
incalculably greater. We are encouraged to 
ask, with the sweet assurance that our prayers 
will be answered, for the real personal Holy 
Spirit, the Comforter, to come and dwell in us.” 
A few passages will, I think, make all clear. 
See Luke 11:13: “If ye then, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts to your children, how 
much more shall your heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him?’ Now turn 
to Romans 8:9: * But ye are not in the flesh, 
but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God 
dwell in you.” Verse 11: * But if the Spirit of 
him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in 
you, he that raised up Christ from the dead 
shall also quicken your mortal bodies by his 
Spirit that dwelleth in you.’ See I. John 3: 24: 
** And hereby we know that he abideth in us by 
the Spirit which he hath given us.” What a 
stupendous thought—God the Holy Ghost is 
Deity communicated to us ! 

If you will bear with me I will give a few 
more verses on the same subject. Look at I. 
Cor. 3: 16: ‘* Know ye not that ye are the tem- 
ple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth 
in you?” Read the 17th verse also. Now turn 
to II. Cor. 6:16: ‘*‘ For ye are the temple of the 
living God; as God hath said, I will dwell in 
them and walk in them.” Ephesians 5:8: “ Be 
not drunk with wine, wherein is excess; but be 
filled with the Spirit.” I will now give a few 
quotations to show that the power of the Chris- 
tian to rise above the little perplexities of eve- 
ry-day life, as well as to rejoice in peace and 
joy that he has continually, is through the in- 
working of the Spirit— the power of the Holy 
Ghost, and not a mere “influence.” Turn to 
Romans 15: 13: ** Now the God of hope fill you 
with all joy and peace in believing, that ye may 
abound in hope through the power of the Holy 
Spirit.” Colossians 1: 8: “* Who also declare un- 
to us your love in the Spirit.’”’ Now look at I. 
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Thessalonians 1:6: ‘“ Having received the word 
in much affliction with joy of the Holy Ghost.” 
Ephesians 3: 16: ** That he would grant you ac- 
cording to the riches of his glory to be strength- 
ened with might by his Spirit in the inner 
man.” But, my brother, I feel sure that we are 
not far apart in these glorious truths. It ap- 
pears.to me that you were just a little absent- 
mindéd when you used the term * influences.” 
You have more than an influence in your heart 
to enable you to write so sweetly as you do in 
those Home Papers. I always feel troubled 
when I see a long bitter article containing a lot 
of unkind taunting words, written by one who 
claims to be a true believer, evidently meant to 
wound some one in the keenest fashion in the 
writer’s power. To one who has the love of 
God shed abroad in his heart by the Holy Ghost 
which is given us, the question will come up, 
Does the writer know that, by his professions of 
Christianity, he claims to be the temple of the 
living God? If ye have not the Spirit of Christ, 
e are none Of his. The fruit of the Spirit is 
ove, joy, ete., not bitterness. S."l. PETrit. 
Belmont. Ont., Can., April 13, 1892. 


Dear friend P., lam very glad of your kind 
criticism. No doubt you are right, but perhaps 
an explanation may make it plainer why I 
should use the word “influences.” In praying 
for our unconverted friends we usually pray 
that the Holy Spirit may strive with them, al- 
ways recognizing that every sane individual isa 
free agent, and can yield to the Holy Spirit or 
not, aS he chooses; therefore I have, perhaps, 
been in the habit of using the term “ influences 
of the Holy Spirit,’ for these influences are 
round about us all, urging us toward justice 
and right, while the prince of darkness is as 
constantly endeavoring to turn us toevil. Your 
selections from God’s holy word are all precious 
promises, and it makes quite a little Bible- 
reading to take them in'the order in which you 
have arranged them. Your concluding thought 
ought to inspire us all with a more earnest de- 
termination to live up to our profession. I, like 
yourself, have often wondered how earnest 
Christians could let such words go into print. 
If, before sending them to the publisher, they 
would pray over the matter, and wait for some 
indication of the Holy Spirit as to whether 
what was written was right and proper, in line 
with what I recently told you in the Home 
Papers, I think many of them would be greatly 
modified or would not go into print at mt and I 
think that editors need a great deal of exhorta- 
tion on this very point. je have many times 
regretted letting things go into print before 
suggesting to the writer that he might make 
all his points, and do it in a gentler and kinder 
way. Now, friend P., you and I both have 
committed ourselves—yes, publicly committed 
olirselves; and may this same Holy Spirit give 
us grace to carry out our resolution. Is there 
another brother who feels a desire to join in 
with us? There is never any exclusion, you 
know, in such a brotherhood as this. | 


A SPONTANEOUS OUTBURST FROM DR. MILLER. 


My dear old Friend:—I’ve just finished read- 
ing GLEANINGS, and feel like writing a few 
words to you more than any thing else in the 
world just now. It’s a quarter of six, and a 
nice morning after the big rain and hail we had 
last night. It’s the nicest world I was ever in. 
I’m sitting at the typewriter, with only a pair 
of overalls on me, and a vest, undershirt, shoes, 
stockings, and a pair of glasses. I’m so thank- 
ful that I’m not living in some city where I 
must be all dressed up, sweltering under the 
heat, sighing to get out into the country, in 
God’s pure air and sunlight! Before I write 
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any further I may as well tell you now that 
this letter is written with no special purpose — 
just because I feel like it; and if you haven't 
time to read it now. you can read it a week 
later. I think the thing that made me feel 
most like writing you this little letter was the 
reading of * Ourselves and Neighbors” in June 
15ith GLEANINGS. I enjoyed it ever so much. 
It’s capital. Then your gardening talks inter- 
est me very much. 

How Id like to see you, and have a real good 
talk with you! I feel bad sometimes to think 
that so much of the writing I do to Medina is 
so much in the nature of fault-finding and 
seolding. But if I don’t scold, who will? And 
then I know you’ll take it in good part from 
me, for I’m sure you know that 1 love you. By 
the way. I’m glad to say. as you will see in one 
of the Straws, that the Myers spray pump does 

rand work on roses and any thing it will reach. 

t’s a pity so much was claimed for it. 

I just believe that, if your identity could be 
changed, and you lived at San Jacinto. Tropi- 
co, or Wilson’s Peak, and then could come on a 
visit to Medina. where some one else had a big 
supply-plant, a big garden, hot-veds, ete., you'd 
find Medina was the one place in all the world 
that had just the climate to suit you, and you’d 
want to move there instanter. God bless you! 

Marengo, Ill., June 17. C. C. MILLER. 

















And, behold. the devils cried out, saying, What have we to 
do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of God! art thou come hither to 
torment us before the time!—MatTT 8: +9 








WE have secured some very excellent photo- 
graphs of Mr. Langstroth standing in front of 
the Home of the Honey-bees; and we hope ina 
later issue to give some of the results in half- 
tone. 


Tue Australian Bee Bulletin, Vol. 1., No. 1, 
has just come to our table. It is a monthly pe- 
riodical, and contains 16 pages. GLEANINGS 
extends her greeting, and trusts they will meet 
with success. 


Our bees in the house-apiary are now put 
into separate hives. and confined exclusively to 
those stands. This is a great improvement in 
that it prevents bees from crawling all around 
on the inside of hives, and mingling more or 
less from one colony to another. 


WE would call especial attention to the auto- 
biographical sketch of our special artist, R. V. 
Murray. Inits allusion to great persons and 
things it is exceedingly interesting. It tells of 
P. P. Bliss. John G. Whittier, Dr. C. C. Miller, 
P. Benson, Sr.. one or two of the great musiec- 
houses, the Chicago fire, and many other things 
of interest. Be sure to read it, and then you’ll 
know who P. Benson was. 


CHARLES DADANT & Son, of Hamilton, IIl., 
write, “* We have never, never seen so poor a 
season. and yet we think our’bees are going to 
make a crop by and by. Every thing is soaking 
wet most of the time.” This status of things is 


nearly as bad in our own vicinity, and most of 
the reports from various parts of the country 
tell a similar tale. A few have reported, so far, 
big crops of honey—* best in years.”” Basswood 
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promises “ big’ if the multitude of flower-buds 
means any thing, in our vicinity. By the way, 
adulteration can not be going on very exten- 
sively, else why do the market reports show 
“last year’s crop of extracted honey scarce, and 
waiting for new crop”? This speaks strongly 
for little or no adulteration. 


A sort of impression seems to prevail, that 
the slotted separators which we have lately in- 
troduced are regarded by us as something new 
and original. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. These separators were introduced 
years ago: but for some reason or other the 
times were not ripe for them, and they were 
used only here and there by rather obscure 
bee-keepers. When we adopted them for the 
Dovetailed hive, we did so knowing they were 
old, and so stated it. Some of our friends seem 
determined to think that we were trying to rob 
them or somebody of apicultural glory. The 
mere fact that we introduced them, and they 
became gape does not signify at all that we 
invented or originated it. It does signify that 
we have seen their practicability, and therefore 
believe it is our duty to give to bee-keepers 
what is both useful and practicable. 

WE are having better success with the Doo- 
little cell-cups, but we find there is a great 
difference in colonies in regard to cell- building. 
While some will complete the whole number 
given them, others, under conditions that are 
as nearly identical as may be, will reject every 
one. We have followed Doolittle’s directions to 
the letter, with all his later suggestions; and 
we must account for the difference in results by 
a difference in bees and hives. We are of the 
opinion that a deeper hive than the Langstroth 
is more favorable for cell-building, for the 
reason that the upper story, or the upper part 
of itis ata greater distance from the brood in 
the lower hive. Putting between the two sto- 
ries of the colony an extra empty body or super 
seems to have a beneficial effect. Nine-tenths 
of all our cells are reared on Doolittle’s plan; 
and while it is not an entire success, it is suffi- 
ciently so to warrant us in the continuance of 
the plan. 


SoME two months ago we inserted an adver- 
tisement, in a couple of issues (April 15th and 
May Ist) from John Hewitt, Sheffield, Eng., 
* Hallamshire Bee-keeper.” as he has signed 
himself in his articles. Since giving insertion 
to his advertisements we have found that he is 
entirely unreliable. This information we get 
from various sources in England, and from par- 
ties there who are wholly disinterested, either 
in Punie bees or in the Punic-bee controversy 
that has appeared in the British Bee Journal. 
In view of the excellent behavior of the Punie 
bees we have, we regret very much to say this; 
but we do not wish our readers who have seen 
the advertisement of John Hewitt to send him 
money with no probability of getting any re- 
turns. And, again, we are assured that the 
prices he charges for Punic bees are enormous— 
far in excess of their real value. If Punic (or, 
rather, Tunisian) bees should prove to be a val- 
uable acquisition we are informed that they can 
be imported direct from Africa at a moderate 
price, 





Bro. Hutrcutnson, of the Bee-keepers’ Review, 
has already begun to inquire when the North 
American shall meet at Washington, and 
whether it is too early to decide the question. 
Not a bit tooearly. Quite a number at Albany 
thought it would be well to hold the convention 
on a G. A. R. day when very low railroad rates 
could be secured; but resident bee-keepers in 
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and about Washington have assured us that 
the hotels at that time will be overcrowded, and 
accommodations will therefore be poor. It has 
been suggested that some other date, therefore, 
be selected when reduced railroad rates will be 
nearly if not quite as good and still the accom- 
modations at the capital not overcrowded. We 
are satisfied of this one thing, however: Our as- 
sociation of itself is not large enough to secure 
the necessary low rate to induce bee-keepers to 
attend to any considerable degree. We ought, 
therefore, to select some date when there will 
be some “* big doings”’ at the national capital, 
when generally reduced rates will be allowed. 
Let us be thinking the matter over, because 
there are many bee-keepers who will want to 
go to Washington, and take their wives, sweet- 
hearts, and friends along. 


THAT NEW BINGHAM SMOKER. 
A FEw days ago Mr. Bingham sent us one of 
his latest improved Doctor smokers, with the 
curved snout, and device for lifting the cone off 
from the fire-box, with the request that we try 
itin the apiary. At first we were not favorably 
impressed with it; but the more we tried it, the 
more we liked it. We have two Doctor smokers 
in the apiary—one with a straight nozzle, and 
the other with a curved one; but we notice that 
our boys take the latter. ‘How about the 
Clark ?”? you may ask. Oh, yes! we use that 
too. There are certain kinds of work where 
our boys prefer the Clark, and for certain kinds 
the Bingham. For a large volume of smoke, 
and for general subduing qualities, we believe 
there is nothing equal to one of the large Bing- 
ham smokers. Our boys always use them when 
working over cross colonies. * ‘Take care there!” 
you will say; “you will be hurting your trade 
in Clark smokers.” Yes; but the Clark sells for 
about one-fourth the price of the Bingham, and 
ought not to be expected to do the work of a 
high-priced implement; and, besides, even if it 
should kill the trade entirely, we propose to 
tell the trath, no matter which way it cuts. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES; 
TROUBLE AHEAD? 
ONE of our customers in Jamaica ordered of 

us one Carniolan queen, one Doolittle queen, 

and one of our own select tested Italians. Not 

having the Carniolans, we ordered Mr. F. A. 

Lockhart, of Luke George, N. Y., to send one of 

his select tested direct; and to make sure every 

thing would be all right. we sent him one of 
our export cages with directions for mailing, 
ete. We had several times before sent queens 
to Jamaica, and, of course, had no doubt that 
we could do so again. Ina week or ten days 
we received a letter from Mr. Lockhart, stating 
that the queen which he had sent had been re- 
turned to him, and marked ‘* Prohibited by 

Country of Destination.” Having previously 

sent queens to the same island, as above stated, 

and not hearing of any trouble from the Doo- 
little queen, and therefore supposing she went 
through all right, we wrote to the Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General, and the following 
is the answer we received: 
POSTOFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICE OF FOREIGN MAILS. 
Washington, D. C., June 20, 1892. 

Sir:—Referring to your letter of the 17th instant, 
to the Second Assistant Postmaster General, asking 
for an explanation of the circumstance that some 

Lee of *‘ live bees” addressed for delivery in 
amaica, W. 1., which you have caused to be mailed 

in this country, have been despatched to Jamaica, 

while others have been returned to you marked 

* Prohibited by Country of Destination,’ I have to 

inform you that “live bees’’ are transmissible by 

mail to those countries only which have given notice 
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that their legislation pern:its live bees to be admit- 
ted to the mails. The postal officials of Jamaica 
have not given such notice, and consequently live 
bees are not allowed to Le forwarded by mail to 
Jamaica. The only explanation that can be given 
of the fact that such packages have been allowed 
to go forward to that island is, that the nature of 
the contents of said packages escaped observation 
at the,postoffice in New York. 

The Toregoing statement applies equally to pack- 
ages of bees addressed for delivery in the Austra- 
lasian colonies, none of those colonies having as yet 
indicated their willingness to allow packages of live 
bees to be admitted to the mails exchanged between 
them and foreign countries. 

lam, “= respectfully, 
four obedient servant, 
N. M. BROOKs, 
Superintendent of Foreign Mails. 

We have known that the Australian colonies, 
as well as some of the other foreign countries to 
which we nave sent queens, provided no legis- 
lation —— queen-bees could be mailed to 
their ports. In the absence of any statement, 
we have taken the liberty to send the queens 
right along, just the same, paying letter post- 
age. In all probability Mr. Lockhart marked 
his cage * Queen-bee,” and that is just exactly 
what would excite the attention of red-tape ofti- 
cials. Our queens are all sent in plain boxes— 
simply the address and necessary postage at- 
tached. If the aforesaid officials should put 
these boxes to their ears, they would probably 
be able to detect the buzzing of bees. While we 
do not make any attempt to explain, we do not 
try to conceal the contents of the package, or 
disguise it for something else. The countries 
not making legislation admitting queens are 
depriving a certain class of their citizens of real 
substantial benefits; and it is only because 
their bee-keepers have not taken the necessary 
pains to see that suitable legislation is made in 
their favor. We trust that the Australian bee- 
keepers will give their attention to this matter 
at once—especially so as they have a new bee- 
journal that will be able to represent their 
Interests. 


AUTOMATIC SWARMERS, AND HOW THEY WORK 
AT THE HOME OF THE HONEY-BEES. 

WE have had two swarms come out and hive 
themselves automatically. a la Platt. The de- 
vices have worked to periection. The swarm we 
mentioned on puge 456, last issue, as having 
come out, not only hived itself, but the entire 
swarm seems to have taken up with their new 
quarters and gone to housekeeping, while the 
parent hive has nothing but young bees, sealed 
brood, and queen-cells, just as it ought to have. 
The other swarm must have come out while we 
were at church on Sunday. At any rate, in the 
fore part of the week we found it in its new 
quarters as successfully and nicely hived as if 
we had put them there ourselves. 

For the first time we began to feel really 
hopeful and enthusiastic in regard to the au- 
tomatic Swarmers; and it now appears to us 
that the idea first made public by E. L. Pratt, 
of hiving the bees automatically in a hive, the 
entrance to which they have long been accus- 
tomed, is the key to suecess; and even Mr. Al- 
ley, in his latest swarmer, we notice, has adopt- 
ed the Pratt idea, although, if we remember 
correctly, he at first condemned it. Mr. Pratt's 
automatic swarmers, both on the same _ princi- 
ple, were illustrated on page 199, March 1, and 
page 318, May 1. Of the two, we rather prefer 
the latter, as does also Mr. Pratt, we believe. 
The last named requires only one bottom-board; 
and any one who has the ordinary Dovetailed 
hives and furniture can construct it by buying 
of Mr. Pratt his bee escape honey-board. We 
should mention, also, that these swarmers are 
so constructed that the hives may be lett for 
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ten days or two weeks after the swarm has is- 
sued. and that every thing will go on all right. 
Other swarmers may be a success; but a num- 
ber of reports have shown that some of them, 
at least, hived only from a third to a half of the 
bees, the other portion going back into the old 
hive. It should be thoroughly understood that 
we have had only two swarms come out and 
hive: themselves so far,and that neither one 
nor two swallows make a summer; therefore it 
would not be wise for any one to invest largely 
in any one of the plans at first. Before the sea- 
son is over, however, we shall probably know 
more—that is, providing those who have them 
under experiment will carefully report results. 


DOING THINGS THOROUGHLY. 

I HAVE written on this subject, I presume, 
every little while during almost every year 
since GLEANINGS has had an existence; and 
notwithstanding what I have written and what 
I have talked, the greater part of my life is 
given to teaching people to do things thoroughly, 
and afterward following after and making 
good, as best I can, the consequences of doing 
work ina half-hearted or slipshod way. We 
can pardon small boys for only half doing their 
work, for they are not old enough to know bet- 
ter: but we havea right to expect that, with 
years of experience, comes thoroughness. Come 
to think of it, I do not believe I will deliver a 
very long lecture just now after all. The mat- 
ter was simply brought to mind by finding three 
very valuable eggs for hatching, remaining in 
a basket. Four weeks ago to-day I received by 
express from Wm. N. French, New Haven, Vt., 
a basket of White Wonder eggs. Now, I have 
had so many mishaps in setting hens that I 
felt afraid I should have only trial and tribula- 
tion with this lot. So I gave the basket of eggs 
to an old experienced farmer—the one who has 
charge of the horses, poultry, ete. I told him 
they were very valuable eggs. and to put them 
under the first sitting hen, and see that nobody 
went near to or disturbed her. In course of 
time she hatehed out eight White Wonder 
chickens, and I felt glad to think I had suc- 
ceeded much beyond my expectations. I 
saw the basket standing around several days 
afterward, with its oileloth covering only part- 
ly torn off, and the excelsior in which the eggs 
were packed not entirely removed. I remem- 
bered feeling a little worried and anxious about 
it. and I wondered why he didn’t take out every 
thing, turn the basket over, and shake it, to be 
sure he had got all of those precious eggs. 
Finally, to-day a basket was wanted in a hurry, 
and I felt a little vexed to that one still 
standing. doing nobody any good. So I tore off 
the covering. told the express clerk to take care 
of the execelsior. for it would be nice for him to 
pack his goods in, and there they were — three 
of those precious eggs wrapped up in paper 
ever since they came just four weeks ago to- 
day. And what else do you think happened? 
Why. there was nota sitting hen to be found 
on the place, while for three months back they 
have pestered us continually by wanting to sit. 
Never mind—a | well that ends well; and 
may be a hen will want to sit before night: and 
I shouldn’t wonder if those three White Wonder 
eggs would give three more chickens, and 
that will make eleven. Oh! hold on!—hold on! 
It seems to me some one has said that it is nota 
good plan to count chickens before they are 
hatched. 

Moral.—Whenever you empty a basket, box, 
bag, barrel, or any thing else, be sure you get 
‘all there isin it.” I donot know of any thing 
that has ever vexed me much more than hav- 
ing boys bring only a part of what they were 
sent for, saying they * did not see the rest.” 
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Tobacco COLUMN. 


CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH WE GIVE SMOKERS TO PERSONS WHO 
STOP USING TOBACCO. 


First, the candidate must be one of those who have gren up 
tobacco in consequence of what he has seen and read in this 
department. Second, he promises to pay for the smoker 
should he ever resume the use of tobacco in any form, after 
receiving the smoker. Third, he must be a subscriber to 
GLEANINGS. Any subscriber may, however, have smokers sent 
to neighbors or personal acquaintances whom he has labored 
with on the matter of tobacco-using, providing he give us his 
feaee ¥ that, if the one who receives the smoker ever uses _to- 
acco again, he (the subscriber) will pay forthe smoker. The 

i is case need not be a sub- 








one who receives the smoker in th 
scriber to GLEANINGS, Pg we greatly prefer that he be one, 
because we think he would be strengthened by reading the 
testimonials from time to time in regard to this matter. The 
full name and address of every one who makes the promise 
must be furnished for publication. 








If you think I deserve a smoker for not using 
tobacco you may send one. If I use it again 
you shall have double pay for it. 

W. F. Rincu. 

West Alexandria, Ohio, May 18. 


Please send to W. J. Jemmerson, Junction 
City, Texas, a smoker. I am a subscriber to 
GLEANINGS, and will pay forit if he commences 
tobacco again. L. L. SKAGGS. 

Junction City, Tex., Mar. 24. 


Send asmoker to my son. If he returns to 
the use of tobacco in any form I will pay for the 
smoker. I would rather pay you for 40 smo- 
kers than for him to return to the habit. 

W. J. FOREHAND. 

Fort Deposit, Ala., May 14. 


Ihave given tobacco a final discharge: and 
by so doing I think Iam entitled to a smoker. 
I think your plan for stopping the use of tobac- 
co is a good one. C. BARNES. 

Roxobel, N. C., April 29. 

I see you offer to those who give up tobacco, a 
smoker free. I promise to use it no more; and 
if I do I will pay you the price of smoker. 
There is also a neighbor of mine, A. M. May. 
who has agreed to do the same, and he asked 
me if he could get one to. A. E. Hm. 

Seattle, Wash., April 29. 


Having quit the use of tobacco in March last 
a 


I think Mr. Ross deserves a smoker. 

Please send him one: and if he uses the filthy 

stuff again I will pay for the smoker. 
Connersville, Ind., Apr. 29. A. S. Brown. 


Iam glad to report that Mr. Hiram Yarboro, 
one of our most wealthy and highly esteeme‘1 
citizens, has given up the use of tobacco, and 
wants you to send him a smoker, as a pledge, 
to Adairsville, Ga. He told me to tell you, 
that, if he ever used tobaeco again, he would 
pay you $10 for the same. 

Bowls, Ga., May 56. R. W. J. STEWART. 

Do you still give smokers to those who quit 
smoking? If so, is father entitled to one? He 
quit last August, after smoking over 37 years. 
If he ever starts again I will pay for it: will 
also pay expenses. JESSIE WADDELL. 

Wingham, Ont., Can., Apr. 28. 

I want you to send a smoker to W. R. Tibbets, 
So. Cabot, Vt.,on the tobacco scheme, as this 
is as genuine a case of quitting the habit as I 
ever knew of. Should he ever resume the hab- 
it he understands that he is to pay for the smo- 
ker, and willdoit to. We are having quite a 
tobacco revival here at present. One merchant 
has quit the use of it, as his physician told him 
that he could live a year if he did not stop short 
off, and it has set others to thinking. 

South Cabot, Vt., May 2. D. S. HALL. 
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svUusT ovuT! 
THE ABC OF 


Ferret Culture. 


Containing Full Instructions for the Breeding, | 
Feeding, Care, and Management of this little ani- 
mal. It tells How to Raise them in the Greatest 
Numbers, with the least expense. Price ten cents; 
by mail, 12 cents. 

"Free! My new price list of pure Italian Bees 
and Queens, White and Brown Leghorn Chickens, 
and White and Brown Ferrets, and Scotch Collie 
Pups. Address N. A. KNAPP, 

Rochester, Lorain Co., Ohio. 

("In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


~~~Muth’s~-~- 
Honey ~ Extraetor. 


Square Glass Honey~-Jars, 
Tin Buekets, Bee-~hives. 
Honey~Seetions, &e., &e. 
Perfeetion Cold-~Blast Smokers. 


APPLY TO 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, o. 


Send 10-ct. stamp for “Practical Hints to Bee-keepers.” 
Please mention this paper. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


HAS NO SAG IN BROOD-FRAMES, 


THIN FLAT - BOTTOM FOUNDATION 


Has No Fish-bone in Surplus Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 5tfd 
Sprout Brook. Montgomery Co., N. Y. 
Please mention this paper. 
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wm FINE ITALIAN QUEENS 


— PRICES FOR JUNE AND AFTER. 


l untested queen _ ............ $ .75 
3 sty a Ls esac hie he ah 2.40 
] tested QUEEN... eee cere ee eee . 1.50 
3 piadecccds Qe 
Select Tested, each..........-.-. 3.00 


Two-frame Nucleus with any queen, 
$1.50 each extra. Safe arrival guar- 

* anteed. w J. ELLISON, 10d 
Catchall, Sumter Co., 8. C,. 

Please mention this paper. 11-12-1 -14 


PUNIC QUEENS 


FROM IMPORTED MOTHERS. Each, #2. This is a fine 
race of bees, and will give better results than any 
other race or strain. Ready to mail May 25. 

HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 
&2@"In responding to this advertisement mention GLE ANINGS. 


" ELLISON’S 
‘seog pue 











U0 iatented, 
Mrs. A. M. KNEELAND, 
P. O. Box 7 Mulberry Grove, Bond Co., Il. 


POULTRY. : Choice Fowls and Eggs for sale at 
¢ alltimes. Finely illustrated circu- 


l 
lar free. GEER BROS., St. Mt: arys, Mo. 21tfdb 


- JUST OUT! 


TWLE = DRAINAGE. 


BY W. I. CHAMBERLAIN, A. M., LL. D., 


Formerly Secretary of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, 
and late President of the lowa State Agricultural! Col- 
lege. At present Assoc iate Editor of the 
Ohio Farmer. 

This is a valuable companion to our other rural 
books. It embraces the experience of forty years 
of one of our foremost practical agriculturists, who 
has laid with his own hands over 15 miles of tile. 

Price 35c; by mail, 4c. 

Ast, ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 




















B. B. Creamery. 


A. I. Root is making for the B. B. Cream- 
ery Co., of this place, the creamery shown in 
adjoining cut. Nodoubt many of his readers 
keep a small dairy. If so, you should investi- 
gate this most invaluable aid to dairymen, 
Several have testified that they have secured 
enough more cream to pay for the creamery 
in six months. Besides, think of the amount 
of labor saved. This is the most successful 
creamery to use withoutice. You notice one 
of the cans standing in front. The milk is 
put between the two walls of this can, and the 
water comes up the center, all around the out- 
side, above and below, giving the greatest cool- 
ing surface. It being only 5 inches from inner 
to outer wall, it leaves po milk further than 
2% inches from the cooling surface. Write for 
circular giving further particulars 


PRICE LIST. 


No Capacity of can. No. of cows Price 
0 16 quarts, lto2 $22.50 
1 ess 2 to 4. 30.00 
2 60 = 4to8. 40.00 
3 75 8 to 12. 50.00 


Price includes milk-strainer, glass thermo- 
meter, faucet, brush, etc. We give 5 per cent 
off for cash, and make special terms to dealers 
and agents. Address 


—_ B. B. Creamery Co., Medina, Ohio. 





Foundation, Wholesale and Retail. 'w"": 


If you would like to see 
foundation 


‘an be moe send for 


free samples. Special prices to dealers on Foundation and Sections, ete. 


Free price list of everything nee A din the apiary. 


6tfdb (Near Detroit.) 
M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 
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Five-banded Golden 

Get the Best Italians that will give 

8 satisfaction. Queens 

by return mail, #1 each; 6 for %5; for full particu- 
lars send for circular. 13tfdb 
CHAS. D. DUVALL, Spencerville, Md. 


ln responding to this edvertinement Mention GLEANL GS 


UNTESTED ITALIAN QUEENS. 
From best imported stock, tc each; 
doz., #275. Circular free. Safe urrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 

H.G. Quirin, BELLevitte, Huron Co., O. 








TILL on hand about a dozen of those special- 
ly mated, yellow-to-the-tip breeders of last 
fall’s rearing, at $200 each. Beautiful 
Warranted Queens, 80c; 3 for #2.00. For 
square dealing and good goods I refer to 
the editor of this journal 12-14d. 
Ww. Laws, Lavaca, Ark. 


GOLDEN HONEZHEY QUEENS. 

Queens in July, untested, 75c; % doz., $3 60; tested, 
#1.50; select tested, $2.00: extra select, $4.00; the very 
best, #8.00; imported. $5.00. 200 queens ready to send 


by return mail. Leininger Bros., Ft. Jennings, O. 


yxroRTED ITALIAN 


QUEENS. $3 25: UNTESTED, 75c. 
W.C. FRAZIER, Atlantic, Iowa. 





VAToR MEN Red Murray cHeiss 358" | 


YUS\CAL RORUN MM Wa Bed ral? oFrce 
OF MA KINDS. BEN LSLO) eS 


LITHOGRAPH LABELS 
In 12 Colors, at $2.00 per 1000. 


The 12 colors are all on each label. They are ob- 
long in shape, measuring 244x2%. They are about 
the nicest labels we ever saw for glass tumblers, 
pails, and smal! packages of honey. We will mail 
a sample, inclosed in our label catalogue, free on 
application, and will furnish them postpaid at the 
following prices: 5 cts. for 10; 25cts. for 100; $1.00 
for 500; $1.75 for 1000. A. 1. Root Medina.0O., 


MAILING - - 7 
- BLOCKS 
—FOR—- 


SAMPLES 


HONEY. 


The adjoining cut 
shows a very convenient 
package for mailing 
samples of honey and 
other liquids. cut 








The 
is only about half size of 
the one we are prepared 
to furnish, which holds 
% ounce, and gives a 
good taste of the honey 
and some to spare. We 
also use a very wide- 
mouthed bottle so the 
honey will run out eas- 
ily. You notice the top 
screws on, closing it 
tight and making a very 
handy package, easily 
opened, and accepted by 
the postal authorities. 
We have just bought 25 
gross so as to be able to 
sell them at only 5c each, 
Sde per doz. By mail, 3c 
extra on one, or 2c each 
extra in quantities. 


A. 1. ROOT, 
Medina, 0. 
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IRGIN QUEENS. 50 CTS. EACH; select 
75cts. Untested, 75 cts.; select, $1.0u. Teste 
Italian, #15); select, $2.50. I breed, a la Doolittle, 
from leather-colored imported mother, also ye.low 
strain. Bees, in nuclei or by the pound, cheap 
J. J. HARDY, LAVONIA, GA. 
"ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 








__ Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale, 








I havea few mismated Italian queens, that are 
No. 1 queens; will sell for 35c; 2 for 60c; black 
queens, 20c; 3 for 50. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

JAMES M. GORDON, Belmont, Belmont Co., Ohio. 


12-16db 


I have a few mismated golden Italian queens for 
sale at 40 cts. each, safe arrival guaranteed. Stamps 
taken. JAs. M. SmituH, Perkiomenville, Pa. 


I have hybrid queens for sale at 25 cts. each, or 5 
for $1.00. Address ALBET HINEs, 
Independence, Iowa. 


A few mismated Italian queens at 35 cts. 
C. G. Fenn, Washington, Conn. 


A premium free to all who send me an order for 1 
or more of my fine mismated Italian queens, raised 
from a choice tested, prolific. leather-colored moth- 
er, at 35 cts. for 1, or 3 for $1.00. I will send free a 
recipe for making one of the best tooth-powders 
known to the dental profession. 

ENOCH ANDERSON, Dentist, Comanche, Tex. 














Kind Words From Our Customers. 


My advertisement in GLEANINGS this year has 
paid me well. n. G. L. TINKER. 
New Philadelphia, O., June 15. 








Do not continue my ad’t in GLEANINGS. The 
most orders I have received in one day was 26, and 
the least was 12. I can fill but a few more. 

Carlisle, Ark., April 28. G. E. DAwson. 


Friend Root:—The wheelbarrow came along all 
right, and we are pleased with it. The baby has 
had a ride in it. E. W. PITZER. 

Glenwood, Ia., May 2. 


The Dovetailed hive you sent me is admired by all 
who see it. If crops are good here this season I aim 
to sell 10) of those hives next winter for you. 

White Rock, Ark., May 6. A. L. BAKER. 


I received T tins this morning in good shape. 
Many thanks for promptness. You people are al- 


| ways 80 prompt and reliable that it is a pleasure to 


send to you for goods. 
Dixmont, Pa., May 24. 


K. DAVIS. 


I am, as the boys say, ‘kinder stuck” on your 
establishment, and some way I would rather order 
from you than any one else when all things agree. 
I have three sample hives, sent me free, from other 
factories, for inspection. and use if they pleased 
me; but, as I have befére told you, I know but very 


| little about the business, and would rather deal with 
| men who use their hives themselves in their own api- 
| aries, and can recommend them from ex verience. 


Dyer, Tenn., June 20. 


. U. JONES. 


OUR BOOK ON TILE DRAINAGE, 


Mr. W. I. Chamberlain:—I've read * Tile Drain- 


| age’’ thoroughly, and it is the most interesting sub- 


ject I've “ tackled.”’ Let me say that you make the 
thing as clear and plain as could possibly be done, I 
believe, and progressive men ought to find it won- 
derfully valuable. I wish we had more men like 


| yourself and Terry around here. 


HARRY M. WHEELOCK. 
Fergus Falls, Minn., May 26. 
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| HAVE 100 ONE-YEAR-OLD 


HYBRID QUEENS, 


WINGS CLIPPED. SEND ME SO CTs. 
FOR 1, OR $1.00 FOR 3. 


In regard to the color of these queens and their 
bees, there are all the grades that can come from a 
cross between Albinos and Italians, but they have 
been bred with an eye solely to their honey-gather- 
ing qualities, so I find my sections slowly filling up 
with honey, while not one of my neighbors has 
any gains toreport. Send 50 cents for one of these 
tested queens and have some surplus honey, if 
there is any anywhere. You can, just as well. My 
neighbors are wanting my queens also, and will get 
them, if they are not too close by. 

Address W. B. WEED, 
HARTFORD, WasuH. Co., N. Y. 
(ln responding to this advertisement mention Gu EANING » 


BY RETURN MAIL. 


Punie queens from Imported Mothers, each, 
$2.00. a queens from our Hundred Dollar 
strain, $1.2: Golden Carniolan bees possess all 
the good qualities of other races. 
and prolific, each, #1.50. Our Italian and Golden 
Carniolan bees are as handsome as five-banded bees. 
Fifteen per cent discount on all orders for more 
than one queen. The American A 
one of the oldest bee-papers published, will be 
mailed free three months to all purchasers of 
queens. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sample copy of Apiculturist and 8-page catalogue 
free. HENRY ALLEY, 

Wenham, Essex Co., Mass. 

{ZW ln responding to this adverti-ement mention GLEANINGS. 


oo eee 

* Queens Yellow to the Tip 
Mated with Drones Yel- 
low ali over. 











Queen-mother from an entirely differ- 
ent strain from the drones, hence a di- 
rect cross. None but selected drones al- 
lowed to fly from the most desirable 
colonies. I am 4 or 5 miles from any 
bees except my own. 1 can therefore 
largely control the mating of my queens. 
Seven years as a queen specialist and no 
complaints that the golden Italians are 
inferior to the leather variety convinces 
me that the specialist, by very careful 
selection, and always crossing with an- 
other strain, can combine beauty with 
business. The novice only fails. Send 
for circular. Price of queens, 75c each. 


cy James Wood, No. Prescott, Mass. 





Ricci. fic. i. ic lg i wince. ili llc 
ta ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANING» 

SEND 50 cts. for trial box of Eucaloline. A never- 
failing remedy for PILES, poison oak, cuts, bruises, 
wounds, Made from the 





burns, or etc. famous | 
Eucalyptus-tree Address Bd | 
G. W. GLOVER, Jr., South Pz sade na, Cal. 


Queens by Return Mail. 


Reared in the natural'way from swarming bells. 
Just look at the following very low prices, and order 
at once. 

Tested, each, $1.50; warranted purely mated, each, 
80c; warranted purely mated,  doz., $4.50; warrant- 
ed purely mated, per doz., $8.00. 

All the above are re sared in 
old reliable honey-gathering strains. Address 

. CARY, Colerain, Mass. 

Send for 40-page catalogue. Full lineof Bee-keep- 

ers’ Supplies and Bees at prices way down, = 13tfdb 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


Queens large | 


iculturist, | 


full stocks from my | 


525 


Warranted purely mated, $1.00 each; six for $5.00. 
| Our five-banded Italians are good workers, gentle 
| and beautiful, and the queens are very prolific. All 
; queens reared by the Doolittle method, and are al- 
| most pure yellow. We handle our best bees without 


| 
Golden Italian Queens 
| 
| 


| smoke or veil, and can jar the hive or blow our 
| breath on the bees without exciting them. Money- 
order office, — Lil. ltfdb 


S.F.& 1. TREGO, Swedona, Ill, 
(ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


IF YOU WANT BEES 


That will just ‘‘roll’’ in the honey, try Moore's 
Strain of Italian-, the result of 13 years’ careful 
breeding. Reduced prices: Warranted queens, 80c 
each; 3 for $2.00. Strong 3-frame nucleus, with 
warranted queen, $2.50. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Those who have never dealt with 
me I refer to A. I. Root, who has purchased of me, 
during past 12 years, 582 queens. Circulars free. 
-P. ORE, Morgan, Pendleton, Co., Ky. 
| 11-12d Money-order office, Falmouth, Ky. 
in writing to advertisers please mention this paper. 


Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery. 


Read what J. 1. PARENT, of 
CHARLTON, N. Y., says—‘*‘We 
cut with one of your Combined 
Machines last winter 50 chaff 
hives with 7-inch > 100 honey- 
racks, 500 broad rames, 2,000 
honey-boxes, and a great deal of 
other work. This winter we 
« have doubled the amount of bee- 
hives, etc., to make, and we ex- 

xt to do it all with this saw. 

t will do all you say it will.’ 
Catalogue and Prise List free. Address W. F. 
JOHN BARNES, 545 Ruby St., Rockford, IIl. 

When more convenient, orders for Barnes’ Foot- 
Power Machinery may os — tome. A. I. Root. 

23t 


VANDERVORT 
COMB-FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 
itfd JNO. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


Please mention this paper. 


PAINT FOR 
_ BEE-HIVES. 


| After much experimentation, and a 
| careful study into the paint question, 
| we offer a mixed 


Paint Prepared Especially for Bee-Hives. 
It will not Chalk or Flake off. 


We guarantee it to be free from adulterants, 
| such as whiting, barytes, lime, and other sub- 
stitutes that do not add to the enduring quali- 
ties of the paint. Our paint is made of strictl 
pure lead, strictly pure zine, and genuine Frene 
ocher of about equal proportions, mixed in pure 
linseed oil. It is generally recognized that there 
|}is no pigment more permanent than French 
ocher; and this, combined with zine and lead, 
makes a most durable combination. The re- 
| sultant tint is a pale straw color. Price: Pint, 
35e; quart, 60c; half-gallon, $1.00; gallon, $1.75. 
| Half a gallon will cover ten No. 1 Dovetailed 
| hives two coats. 


| A. I. ROOT, Medina, ©. 
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GLEANINGS IN 


SECTIONS. 


Snow-white Sections, 
Cream Sections, 
No. 2 Sections. 
Finest goods made. 
We have a large stock on hand, 
and can fill small and large 
orders promptly. 
a. B. LEWIS CoO., 
9tfdb Watertown, Wis. 
Please mention this paper. 


My Catalogue of APIARIAN SUPPLIES 





for 1892 is free; My Pamphlet, “HOW I | 


PRODUCE COMB HONEY,”’ by Mail, 5 cts. 


GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 


Please: mention GLRANINGS. 2-13db 


AVE MONEY.—Send to J. P. H. ‘Brown, Augus- | 
ta, Georgia, for his price listof supplies. Hives | 
and foundation at wholesale rates. 4tfdb | 
Our Golden pau Lonther Col- 
ored Italian Queens. 
Bred for Business. 
Tested, in June, $1.25; untested, Tic; 3 | 
for $2.00. Our stock consists of 300 col- 
onies devoted to bees and queens for | 
the trade. Orders filted by return 
mail. Send for catalog of supplies, ete. 
JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 
P. S.—A. J. Fields, of Wheaton, Ind., writes: ‘‘ The 
queen and bees received of you last spring made 


147 lbs. of comb honey, and took first premium at | 


three fairs.” 8tfdb 
«2 ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


TESTED ITALIAN QUEENS. 





delivered June Ist to 15th, all raised last fall from an 


| since 1883. 


BEE CULTURE. JULY 1. 


“BEST ON HZARTH+ 


ELEVEN YEARS 
WITHOUT A 
PARALLEL, AND 
THE STAND- 
ARD IN EVERY 
CIVILIZED 
COUNTRY 


Bingham & Hetherington 
Patent Uncapping-Knife, 


Standard Size. 
Bingham’s Patent Smokers, 


Six Sizes and Prices. 

Doctor Smoker, Bx in., postpaid . . . $2, 
| Conqueror a x 

rge 7) oy . ee 

| Extra (wide shield) 2 ” 

Plain(narrow “ )2 sn sie 

Little Wonder, ” 

Uncapping Knife 
Sent promptly on receipt of price. 
| ool again, send for dozen and half-dozen rates. 


3 meme 
SRRSKERS 


Milledgeville, Ill., March 8, 1890. 

Sirs:—Smokers received to-day, and count cor 

| rectly. Am ready for orders. If others feel as I do 
your trade will boom. ___ Truly, F. A. SNELL. 


Vermillion, 8. Dak., Feb. 17, 1890. 
81rs:—I consider your smokers the best made for 
any pu e. I have had 15 years’ experience with 
300 or swarms of bees, and know whereof I speak. 
Very truly, R. A. MORGAN, 


Sarahsville, Ohio, March 12, 1890. 
Srrs:—The smoker | have has done good service 
Yours truly, DANIEL BROTHERS, 


Send for descriptive circular and testimonials to 


“Ttfdb Bmtozam & Heraeenroros, Abronia, Mich. 


50 tested Italian queens for sale at $1.00 each, to be | 


imported, and best select tested queens. Me ok oy 


queens, July 15th and after, 70c each; 3 for $1.75; 
or more, 50c each. D. G. EDMISTON, 
9tfdb Adrian, Lenawee Co., Mich. 


(7 ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


SECTIONS. 





@In responding to this advertixement mention Gikanines 





6; WANTED-LADY OR GENT IN EACH 
county to distribute and collect for Brabant’s 


| ladies’ toilet cases; 238 articles, worth $1; will po 


$2.50 to $3.50 per M. Bee-Hives and Fix: | 


tures cheap. NOVELTY CO., 
6tfdhb Rock Falls, Illinois. 


(ln responding to this adverti vent mention GLEANINGS 





OTTUMWA BEE-HIVE FACTORY, 


Bee-keepers, look to your interests. Every thin 
in the line of bee-supplies age yA on han 
Price list free. GRECORY Bros. & SON, 
1-12d Ottumwa, Ia. South Bide. 

lu responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


IMPORTED QUEENS, 


In May and June, each 
In July and August, each 
In September and October, each 





sample and full particulars by mail for 35c i 
stamps; returnable if not satisfactory; territory 
free; $3 to $5 per day easily made. Address J. C 
FRISBEE, general agent, 172 me St., Denver. Col. 
Reference, A. I. Root, Medina, O. 8-12db 
{2 ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


BEFORE placing your orders for SUPPLIES, write 

for prices on One-Piece Basswood Sections, Bee- 
Hives, Shipping-Crates, Frames, Foundation, Smo- 
kers, etc. PAGE & KEITH, 


l4ttdb New London, Wis. 
Please mention this paper. 


J.C. SAYLES, 
HARTFORD, WIS., 


MANUFACTURES APIARIAN SUPPLIES OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. CATALOGUE FREE TO 
Att. SEND YOouR ADDRESS. 





| 8tfdb Please mention this paper. 


Money musto be sent in advance. Safe arrival | 


guaranteed. Queens that die en route, if returned 
in the letter, will be replaced by mail, postpaid. No 


order for less than 8 queens by express will be accept- | 


ed. E. BIANCONCINI, 
1-11d Bologna, = 
Please mention this paper. 


- DO YOU WANT : 


Good, gentle, and prolific bees? Then get an Albi- 
no (or white-banded Italian) queen. Catalogue free. 
5tfd A. L. KILDOW, Sheffield, Illinois. 
£2" ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGs. 





Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 25c per lb. cash, or 28¢c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. station. The same will be sold to those 
| who wish to purchase, at 32c per lb., or 35c for best 
| selected waz. 

Unless - put your name on the boz, and notify 
us by mail of amount sent, I can not hold myself 
responsible for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
| eral thing to send wax rd i: 

. ROOT, Medina, Ohio 














GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


CALVANIZED WIRE 


Poultry 


fhiq shows ACTUAL SIZE 
mesh of 2-inch No. 19 net- 
ting, the kind commonly 
used for poultry fence. Cut 
shows the wire a little heay- 
ier than actual size. 


ALL “G. & B.” NETTING 


Netting and Fencing. 


The Best Quality on the Market, 


at Prices as Low as the Lowest. 


A 16-page illustrated cata- 
logue of netting and fencing 
will be mailed free on appli- 
eation. This gives cut and 
prices of the different sizes, 
and explains how used, 


2-in. mesh No. 19, and 2-in. No. 18 
1S WOVEN WITH 
Three-Strand Twisted Selvages, 


Thus being 


rendered 


much 


STRONGER THAN ALL OTHER BRANDS 
which have only two-strand sel- 


vages. 


It is also full standard 


gauge, while some netting in 


the market is 


made of No. 


19%, and branded 19. 


All the netting and fencing 
sold by us is of the celebrated 
“G.& B. ’brand. We guaran- 
tee this to be the best in the 
market, and our prices as low 
as the lowest. D alers will do 
well to write for prices before 
ordering elsewhere. 

A FEW OF ITS MANY ADVANTAGES. 


It is the cheapest, costing less than 75 cts. per rod 
for posts, staples, and all. It will last a lifetime, 
and never needs repairing, because it can’t get out 
of order. Being galvanized after it is woven, it will 
never rust. 


It is easily putup and tuken down. Ernest hasa 


roll fastened to light stakes, which he has taken | 
down and set up again in a different location in 15, 


minutes when the ground was soft. It can not be 
blown down, ag the wind goes rigbt through it. On 
this xccount you don't peed very beavy posts where 
the fence is used for poultry only. It does not keep 
out the light and tresh air, so needful! to poultry. 
It is neat and ornamental, and always looks wel! if 
properly putup” It is so invisible that fowls can 
not see the top, and will not tly over. You can see 
inside as well as if there were no fence at all 


HOW TO PUT IT UP. 


About one pound of staples is needed tor a roll 
of netting. The pusts to bold it should not be more 
than LO feet apart, and they should be set in the 
ground at least 2 ft. for x» permanent fence. In 
putting it on the posts, draw the top selvage 
tight, and fasten securely with the staples, and aft- 
erwuard draw the bottom down and fasten that. 


COTTAGE LAWN AND GARDEN 
FENCING makes the most at 
tractive and best fence. The 
WORLD'S WEB-WIRE FENCING (4-in. 
mesh) makes the best tarm 
fence. Both are inexpensive 
See catalog mentioned a bove 
for description and price. 


| one foot wide, so the fowls can not be gossiping 
through the wire, and pecking at one another. 
You wil: notice that one roll makes a yard nearly 40 
feet square, and this is plenty large enough for 20 
or 30 fowls. 
We give below a list of the different sizes of mesh 
wire, and widths that we can promptly furnish. 
The list price per square foot 1s carried out in the 
second last column, and the discount in less than 
5-roll lots is given below the table. For 5 or more 
rolls, 5% extra; 10 or more rolls, 10% extra may be 
deducted, and please remember thut 70% and 10% 
does not make 80%, but only 73%. As some do not 
seem to understand discounting we have carried out 
in the last column the net price of a full roll 4 feet 
wide, 150 feet long. To get the price of a roll 2 feet 
wide take half this price; 3 ft. wide ¥ of it and in 
like manner for other widths. For 5 rolisded ict5% 
10 rolls 10%. Weship from New York, Chicago, or 
from here, with other goods If you order netting 
alone it will usually go for less treight charges from 
New York or Chicago, because rates can be obtained 
from those points when they can not from here. 
We keep in stock only the 2in., No. 19 wire, 4 ft. 
wide, and all other widths, weights, etc., will have 
to go trom one ot the two other places mentioned. 
Three-fourths-inch galvanized staples, for putting 
up the netting, 20c per lb. It takes 1 Jb. per roll. 
PRICE LIST “G. & B.”” GALVANIZED WIRE NETTING. 
Net Price 
List. 48 in. roll 
xesqgft $13 13 
3% OC 7 88 


No 
Mesh. Wire 
Bin. | 14 
so De 
as 
Ld 


Stock Widths 
24, 30, 36,42. 48inm.... 
24, 80, 36, 42, 48 in........ 
24, 30, 36, 42, 48 in.. a 
6 | 24, dU, 3B, 42, 48 im........ | 
24, 30, 36, 42. 48, 60, 7Z2in.. | 
24, 30, 36, 42, 48, 60, 72in.. | 
Poultry 12. 18, 24, 30, 36, | 3% 
9, Sizes, 42, 48, 54. 60, 72in| 2% 
20 | 12, 18, 24, 30, 36, 42, 48, 60,72 | 2 
8 | 24, 30,36, 42, 48,60,72in .. | 4% 
9 | 12, 18, 24, 30, 56, 42,48, 60,72 | 3% 
| 12,24, 80, 36, 42, 48, 60,72in | 5% 
24, 80, 36, 42,48 im......... | 8% 14 
9 | 24, 30, 36, 42,48in.........] 7 12 6 
| 12, 18, 24, 30, 36, 42,48 in.. | 6 10 
9 | 24, 30, 36, 42,48 in ........ | 10% 19 35 
| 6,12, 18, 24, 30, 36,42,48in | 9 16 


ioe ee 
| 3 
+A 
7% 
5 
4% 


emuow 


] 


1 
16 | 
\7 | 
18 | 
! 


wow? 


~] 


Go tt ba fe fd feet fe 


Pes 


You can put a board a foot wide along the bottom, | 


if you choose. This will prevent small chickens 
from getting through, and makes the fence one 
foot higher. If you want to make division fences, 
so as to keep different breeds from the same yard. 
itis better to have a board at the bottom at least 


Send alt Orders to 


A. I. 


Put up in bales 150 ft. long. Discount on full bales 
3 in. mesh, 65%; all the rest, 70%. Cut bales, 50%. 

These discounts apply only to the list price in sec- 
ond last column and not to the net price in last col- 
umn. 


Roort. Medina. Ohio. 














GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
BEST GOODS. LOWEST PRICES. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS. 


Publishers of 
re wince’... SUPPLIES 
BEE-KEEPER, ® 


A 24-page monthly, 50 cents a year. 


FOR BKGINNEARS. 


Sample copy and Large Illustrated CATALOGUE and Price List--1892--Free. Address 


The W. T. FALCONER MANPF’G CO., 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


PIN 


Wholesale price list to Dealers, on application. 
Please mention this paper. 


1852 REDUCTION ON THE PRICE OF 1892 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HOWEY-BEE, 22s. 


PRICE BY MAIL, $1.40; BY EXPRESS OR FREICHT WITH OTHER COODS, $1.25. 


By its copious indexes, by its arrangement in numbered paragraphs, ine luding reference numbers on any 
question in bee culture, any information can be instantly found. This book is the most com- 


plete treatise on bee-keeping yet published. A FRENCH EDITION JUST ISSUED. 


1878 DADANT’S | COMB FOUNDATION, 2 


More than Ever. Better than ever. Wholesale and Retail. 
HALF A MILLION LBS. SOLD IN THIRTEEN YEARS. OVER $200,000 IN VALUE. 


It is kept for sale by Messrs. T. G. Newman & Son, | Heights, O.; Jas. Reynolds, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. Hed- L. Hanssen, Daven ort, Ja.; C. Theilman, Theilman- 
don, Dowagiac, Mich.; O. G. Collier, Fairbury, Neb.; | ton, Minn.; ’G. K.E ubbard, Fort W ayne, ‘Ind.; 

G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O.; E. Kretchmer, Strickler, Solomon City, Kan.; E. C. Eagiestield, 
Red Oak, Ia.; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La.; Jos. | Berlin, Wis. ; Walter 8. Pouder, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Nysews ander, Des Moines, Ia.; C. H. Green, Wau- | Martin & Co., 1141 15th St. , Denver, CoL; I. D. Lewis 
kesha, Wis.; G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, Wis.; J. agg Hiawatha, Kan.; F.C Erkel, Le Sueur, Minn.; 
H. M. Cook, 78 Barclay St., N. Y.; Oliver Foster, Mt. | Mrs. J. N. Heater, Telbnanen Neb.; Buc keye Bee 
Vernon, la: C. Hertel, Freeburg, Ill.; E. T. Ab- Supply Co., New Carlisle, O.; Levering Bros., Wiota, 
bott, St. Joseph, Mo.; E. Lovett, San Diego, Ia.; G. Dittmer, Augusta, Wis.; John Rey, East 
Cal.;. E. L. Goold & Co., Brantford, Ont., Saginaw, Mich., D. 8S. Jenkins, New Whatcom, 
Can.: Page & Keith, New London, Wis.;J.Stauffer& W ashington, J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, Ma- 
Son, Nappanee, Ind., Berlin Fruit-box Co., Berlin | rion Co., Iowa, yiekery Bros.. Evansville, Ind. 

Itis the Best, and guaranteed every inch equal tosample. All dealers who have tried it have increased 

their trade every year. 


SAMPLES, CATALOCUE, FREE TO ALL. SEND YOUR ADDRESS. 


We also make a specialty of cotton and silk tulle of very best gr: rade for bee-veils. We munely A. I. Root 
and others. 7000 YARDS JUST RECEIVED. PRICES VERY LOW. SAMPLES FRE 


Smokers, Honey Sections, Extractors, Tin Pails for Honey, Etc. Instructions to Beginners with 
Circular, Free. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


Please mention this paper. 























